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{ Price OO. 





The New Austrian Consti- 
tution. 
England and Hungary. 


A Briti 
tomb 


Spiritualism. 


CONTENTS. 


sh 
of Washington. 


| The late Dnke of Richmond 
Prince at the! The Fables of Babrius. Hanover. 
Woman and her Wants. 


Foreign Correspondence :— 


Serials. 


Prevention of Death by| Agricultural Statisticsofthe|The North American Re-| Record of the Week. 


Starvation. 
The Political Drama. Scientifi 


Oolony of Victoria. 


view. 
c whats 








Entertainments. 











Ree perl ‘Nati ‘dhonsl Lifeboat Insti: | 
UTION.—The 
earnesly APPEAL to the public for pecuniary assistance 
to aid them to meet the present heavy demands en the 
limited funds of the Society. It has now 106 lifeboats, 
some of which have saved this year 120 persons from a 
watery grave. 

THOMAS BARING, Chairman. 

THOMAS CHAPMAN, Deputy Chairman. 
No. 14, John-street, Adelphi, Oct. 1860. 
Bankers—Messrs. Willis and Co, ; Coutts and Co.; 


Herries and Co. ; and at the Institution. 
L: Property, and Life As: | 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 
| 





30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
CAPITAL. —£250 ,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

Ralph T. Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Vox, Esq., 36, Russell .square. 
George Frederick Fox, Esq., Bristol. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. 
J. Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 
H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place, Portland. | 





place. 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits divided among the 
ssure¢ 
1855, a bonus 
sven per Cent. 


At the First Division of P rofits in Mas 
was declared, varying from Two to El 
on the amount assured, and amounting in ny instances 
to upwards of Fifty per Cent. on the Premium paid. 

At the Second Division of Profits in 1858, an EQUAL | 
PRO RATA BONUS was declared. 

The next Division of Profits in 1861. 

ee* Every description of Life Assurance busines 
transacted. | 

EDWARD 8S. BARNES, Secretary. 







Committee} of this Bo ai } 


| F. G. 


£s. d. 
The Secretary of State for War ee - 2% 0 0 
Robert Nairne, Esq., M.D. ee +. tee 50 0 
Major Buckley .. oe eos ove ee 500 
William Bircham, Esq .. oe 500 


The Active Sympathy .of the 


Public is most earnestly invited to the very “des- 
titute condition of the widow of a gentleman formerly a 
Captain in the Army, who since the decease of her hus- 
band (now five years ago) has suffered under very severe 
privations. 

She has two surviving children to sipport, of the ages 
of 12 and 15 years. The eldest of them, a girl, has teen 
for a long time afflicted with a disease of the spine. 

The humble desire of this afflicted Lady is to raise by 
| subscription, amongst the charitably disposed, a sum suf- 

ficient to enable her to send her son to an inexpensive 
| School; and to furnish some small lodgings, either at 
Brighton, or ‘at some other desirable place, which by 
} —s she trusts to be able to struggle through her difli- 
culties, 

At the death of her husband, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Car- 
digan, Major Gen. Bouverie, and some few others very 
kindly contributed to relieve her urgent necessities. 

References are kindly permitted to be made to 
Lieut.-Col. Addison, United Service Gazette Office, 6, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
Tomlins, Esq., 18, Catherine Street, 
London. 
Major Buckley, Barrack Master, Chatham 
Robert Nairne, Esq., M.D., 19, 
London. 
William Bircham, Esq., The Ollands, Reepham, Norfolk. 
By all of whom any subscription will be most thankfally 
acknowledged. 





Strand, 


Ww hitehall Place, 


September, 1860. 


Subscriptions already received. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL from 3, Ol Broad 
Street, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 

Tat RAILWAY PasseNorns Assurance Company, insures | 
against all Acctpents whether Ramtwar or otherwise. 
An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death 
from Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. 

Oxe Person in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly 

by ACCIDENT. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
For further information apply to the Provinctat AGENTs, | 
the Rartway Stations, or to the Heap Orrice. 


This COMPANY without union with any cther has paid | 


for compensation 
£65,000. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. | 


Railway Passengers Assurance Compatiy. 
Office, 64, Cornhill, F.C. Aug. 25, 


Be of De sposit. Established | 
A.D. 1844. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000, 

Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Rank of Depostt, by which a | 
high rate of Interest may be Sbtained with a 

Deposits made by Special Agreement 
drawn without notice. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jul 

PETER MORRISON, Managing * pire tor 

Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


Lo Discount, and Deposit 


BANK. Established 1849. 





1860. 


may be with- 








DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 | 


per cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 
LOANS granted, 
pectuses, and every information, may be obtained | 
by letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Managre. 
145, Blackfriars-road, 8. 


mple security | - 





Dutch Flower Roots. —Hya- 
| cinths, named, 6s. per dozen; ditto, mixed, 3s. 6d 


per dozen; Narcissus, 38. per dozen; Jonquils, 1s. 

dozen; Tulips, of sorts, ls. per duzen; Crocus, yellow, 

blue, and w hite, 2s. per 100 ; ditto, mixtures, 1s. 6d. per 

| 100; Snowdrops, fine root, ds, per 100. A nice assort- 

ment of Evergreens, fit for potting, for balconies, &e. 

JOSEPH MAY, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, Waterloo 
Bridge. 





The Mutual Life Aan 


SOCIETY, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C 
A.D. 1834 


Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had on written 
or personal applitation. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 


qe te at Guar antee Society. 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION IIOUSE, 


Established 1850. 
TO THE MILLION, 


The Man of 
Every . Thursday—One Penny. 


| de nt Family Paper, having 
} the largest qireulation ia the county of Hereford. 

Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of | 

all the other local papers put together. Orders, 

tisements, and Books for Review, to be sent to the 
| Publisher, J. W. F. Covnsetn, Market-place, Koss. 


\ PATENT STARCH, see that you 
inferior kinds are often substitnted. © Sold 
| C andlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


| Co, Glasgow and London. 








” 
Ross. 
An Indepen- 





WOTIERSPOON and | 


| THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 





| 


| 





La 


| 


| 
The Twenty-Sixth Annual Report, Cash Account, Balance 


| 
| 
| 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. 
W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


Double Company, Unrivalled Orchestra. Change of 
veras every evening. 
, Balfe’s ROSE OF CASTILLE. 


On M and y 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss bee and Miss Huddaat ; Mr. 
C. Durand, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. A, St. Albyn, Mr. Wall- 


worth, Mr. W. I 
Tuesday and Friday, ‘LURLINE. Miss Louisa ‘yn 
Miss Leffler, Miss Albertazzi; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. 
Whar on, Mr. H. Corri, and Mr, G. Kelly. 
Wednesday, DINORAH. Miss Louisa 


Leftier, Miss Thirlwall; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. G. Chaple 
Mr. St. Albyn, Mr. H. Corri. map 

Thursday, CROWN DIAMONDS. Miss Pyne, 
Miss i; Mr. W. Harrison, Mr -H. Mr. 


A. St. Albyn, Mr. Horncastle, and Mr. G, Kelly. 

To conclude, each evening, with an act of the TROVA- 
TORE. Madame Palmieri, Miss Leffler; Mr. Alberto 
Lawrence, Mr. T, Distin, and Mr. Henry Haigh. 

Doors open at seven; commence at half-past seven. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray. 


Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2, 
£1 ils. 6d., £1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, Is. Arrange- 
ments have been made for parties visiting the Theatre, 
to let Private Bexes, on the First Tier, for Four Persons, 
for £1 5s. nightly, and on the Second Tier, 10s, 6d., 
for Four Persons. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On Monday, Oct. 29nd, and Tuesday, The LADY OF 
LYONS. Pauline, Miss Amy Sedgwick. After which, 


The IRISH AMBASSADOR. 
Sir Patrick O'’Plenipo, Mr. John Brougham. Concluding 


THE SUN AND THE WIND. 

Wednesday and Thursday, DOES HE LOVE ME? (Mr. 
Buckstone and Miss Se dgwick), The IRISH AMBAS- 
SADOR, and ANY PORT IN A STORM, 

Friday and Saturday, The STRANGER. The Stranger, 
r. Howe ; Mrs. Haller, Miss Amy Sedgwick. ROMANCE 
AND REALITY, Mr. John Brougham ; anda new Ballet. 

The new comedy, of the Author of “ The Overland 

Route,” on Monday, Nov. 5th. 


THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 

Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 
Positively the Last Week of Miss Gougenheim’s 
engagement. 

and Wednesday, 29th, 30th, and 
will commence with 





per | with 





Cn Monday, Tuesday 
Bist October, the performan e3 
Sheridan's comedy of the 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Principal characters by Mr. G. Vining, Mr. H. Nevi'le, 
Mr. Villicrs, Mr. J. Johnstone, Mr. T. Lyon, Mr. Jobin 
Rouse, Mr. Forrester, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Butler, Mr. J. 
Morris, Mr. Clifferd, Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. J. Rouse, Miss 


| Maria Ternan, and Miss Gougenheim. 


(with one exception only) | | 


Adver- | 


Then you ask for Glenfield | 


get it, as 
by’ all | Neville, Mr. Campbell, Mr, T. Lyon, Mr. Villiers, Bir. 


On Thur_day, Friday, and Saturday, Colman's comedy of 
THE JEALOUS WIFE. 
| Principal characters by Mr. George Vining, Mr. T. Lyon, 
Mr. J. Johnstone, Mr. H. Neville, Mr. J. Bouse, Mr. 
| Villiers, Mrs. J. Rouse, Miss A. Ternan, and Miss Gougen- 
| beim. After which, every evening, 
A BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT, 
| In which the celebrated dancers, the Misses Marie and 
Annie Collinson will appear. 
To conclude with, every evening, a new drama entitled 
TILE PIONEERS OF AMERICA. 
Principal characters by Mr. H. Watkins, Mr. Henry 


Forrester, H. Butler, Mr. J. Johnstone, Mr. J. Morris 
| Mics Kate Saville, and Miss Turner, 








Sen eee 


890 The Saturday Analyst and Leader. 


[Ocr. 27, 1869 
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NEW THEATRE, ROYAL ADELPHI. | FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
Sole ‘Proprietor and Menager, Mr. B. Webster. WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
Great success of the New drama, by Dion Boucicault, sq. ° 
’ THE COLLEEN BAWN. D E A N E Ss 


Miss Agnes Robertson, and Mr. Dion Boucicau!t every | [RONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


Evening. On Monday, and during the week, 

THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 

Messrs. W. Smith, D. Fisher, C. Selby, Miss Woolgar, K. 
Kelly, and Mrs. Billington, 

THE COLLEEN BAWN, Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. 

Fisher, Billington, Falconer, Stephenson, Romer. C. J. 

Smith, Miss Agnes Robertson, — Woolgar, Mrs. Billington. 

and Mrs. Chatterly; and 
MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 
Mr. D. Fisher, and Miss Kate Kelly. Commence at 7. 


WAREHOUSES. 


‘DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D. 1700. 
DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers. 
| Finest Ivory Handles, 33s. 288. 11s. 
Medium ” 23s. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
ROY: YMPIC THEATRE | i s 16s. 12s. 5s. 6d. 
AL oL © DEANE'S— Electro Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson and W. C. Emden. | Table, Dessert. Tea, 
On Monday and during the week will be performed —-s plating te. =~ 18s, 
orks 38s. 9s. _ 


PUSS. | Spoons ~ 39 
ers by Messrs. G. Murray, H. Cooper, Mrs. | Sonion tapped = = a nies 
Stephens, and Miss Louise Keeley. After which, | DEANE’S— Electro Plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. | Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
Characters by Messrs. Robson, Wigan, Gordon, and | DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. 
Murray ; Mesdames Murray and Hughes. To conclude | Prices of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six 
with } and seven, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 
A REGULAR FIX. | DEANE’S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, from 
Characters by Messrs. Robson, Cooke, Gordon ; Mes- 2is., new and elegant patterns constantly 
dames £ tephens and Cotterill. } introduced. 
Doors open at seven, commence at half-past seven. | DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 
| DEANE'S— Bronzed a sw og ~~ ms 
| DEANE’S— Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6 6s. 
EXETER HALL. | DEANE’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 
PEOPLE’S PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire Irons. 


‘This Series of CONCERTS has been instituted for the | DE4NE'S—tron a satin 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Pree. 














eS 


of the chef d'cenvres of the greatest Com em gee ye 
posers in a style of the utmost completeness in every eS eae 
torios, Symphonies, Masses, and | pEANE’ Good: 
Entire Operas, as well as the’ choicest Selections. | DEANE'S —Corniees and Comics Peles. 
The arrangements provide for the appearance of the [EA NE’S—Horticultural Tools. 
wery first musical artistes of the age, vocal and instru- [)EANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 
the who a appeared | 
Madame Lemens-Sherrington (who | 
has achieved such a triumphant success in “ Robin Hood,” | MAPPINS’ ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 


), Madame Catherine Hayes, | 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Weiss, | 
| 
. Among the instrumentalists are Mr. Willey, Only London Show Rooms are at London Bridge; 








The Band and Choruses are upon the highest scale of 





effici 
leader of the band; Mr. Dande, M. Buziau, violinists ; | ufactory v effield. 
Mr. Lavigne, oboe; Mr. Benjamin Wells, flue; Mr. Levy.) 0” Mente Sg naeeen eae 
cornet; Mr. Wotten, bassoon; organist, Mr. Jolley ; | 8 eld, A.D., 1810. 
Chorus-master and t, Mr. Alfred Gilbert ; Conductor, Mappin Brothers guarantee on all their manufactures in 
Dr. James Pech; G | Manager, Mr. Oliphant electro-silver plate a strong deposit of real silver, ac- 

No Series of Concerts at popular prices has yet been | cording to price charged. 

in which the greatest works of the greatest | Fiddle Double King’s Lily 

Masters have been given with such completeness and Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern 


£s5.4£8.d. £50. £8.40. 
For full particulars of performances, vide bills and ad- | 12 Table Forks........ 1160 2140 3 00 3120 














its in daily press. 12 Table Speons -1160 21440 38 00 3120 

On SATURDAY, 27th OCT., the first part of the pro- | 12 Dessert Forks......1 70 2 00 2 40 2140 
gramme will consist of the STABAT MATER (the entire | 12 Dessert Spoons .... 1 70 2 00 2 40 240 
work). The second part will consist of a highly-attrac- 12 Tea Spoons ........9160 1 40 1 70 1160 
tive Miscellaneous Selection (including ‘Una Voce poca | 2 Sauce Ladles .. 0 80 0100 0110 0130 
fa,” by Madame Catherine Hayes, and two favourite | 1 Gravy Spoon ......0 70 0106 0110 0130 
Overtures). Artistes of the evening—Mesdames Laura | 4 Salt do. (gilt bowls) 0 68 0100 0120 0140 
Baxter and Catherine Hayes; Messrs. Wilbye Cooper Mustard Spoon .... 0 18 0 26 0 30 0 36 
and Weiss. | 1 Pair Sugar Tongs ..0 36 0 56 060070 
Doors open at seven, performances commence at half-| | Pair Fish Carvers ..1 00 1100 1140 1180 
past-—Aren, 18. ; reserved seats, 2s, ; stalls, 4s. | 1 Butter Knife ......0 30 050 0 60 0 70 
| 1 Soup Ladle ........0120 0160 0176 1 00 

| 6 Egg Spoons (gilt) .. 0100 0150 0180 110 











' | ‘he Buckleys’ perform every 
EVENING at 8, and Saturday Afternoon at 3. 
Doors open at half-past 7, and half-past 2. 


Complete Service £101310 15 13 617 166 21 46 
Any article can be had separately at the same prices. One 
set of four corner dishes, forming eight dishes, £8 88. ; one 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. set + vr ee covers, viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, and 

Books of the Words and the Music may be obtained at | a tea a + = Speer Brey Ay TOs. : ppt th 
the Hall, Admission—Stalls, 33; area, 28; gallery, 1s. | gravings, with price attached, sent per post free on appli- 
Tickets may be obtained at the office, 28, Piccadilly. cation. Canteens fitted for india.’ Estimates farnished 

*,* Full Programmes (now ready. All the Buckleys’ | for services of plate, for hotels, mshi and regi al 
American Melodies are copyright, and are published only messes.—Mappin Brothers, Nos. 67 and 68 King William- 
by Messrs. Hopwood and Crew, 42, New Bond-street, street, London-bridge; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery 
| Works, Sheffield. 


NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 











b] Y 
r. Buchan’s Patent Sugar- 
Coated Vegetable Pilis, Vegetable Skin Ointmen > in’s r 
and Concentrated Vegetable Essence, for Purifying tha | ea and I errm Ss ns W orcester- 
Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and Removing Vitiated | SHIRE SAUCE” is pr 1 by C i to 
Humours, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, | be a most agreeable addition tu every variety of dish. 
Gout, Scorbutic Affections, Costiveness, Skin Eruptiens, | *s* Seethe names of LEA and PERRIN; upon every 
deep-seated Ulcers, and all Diseases of the Nervous Label, Bottle, and Stopper. ; 
System, from whatever cause, &c. affording at once Sold by Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, London; and by 
a new lease of life to the sickly and aged of both Dealers in Sauces generally. r 
sexes, whilst in addition imparting a beautiful and| Sole Manufacturers, LEA and PERRIN, Worcester. 
Se pega. so tosty sought for by all. 
vi sworn testimonies made before the Lo: a . ; bd ; 

Mayor of London, and sitting Magistrates, Bold - r1ze Medal Liquid Hair Dye. 
Buchan and Co., Patentees, 22, Newman-street, Oxford- | Only one application. Instantaneous, Indeiible, 
street, London, W., and all chemists in town and country. | Harmless, and Scentless. In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 
Prices :—Pills, per box, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. ; Oint- 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S Laboratory, 72, 
ment, per pot, Is. I4d., and 2s. 9d.; Essence, per Hatton Garden, London, E. C 
bottle 1ls.; or Family bottle containing fowr times that “ 
quantity, 33s, Agents:—Barclay 75, Farringdon-street . Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
J. Sanger,150, Oxford-street : Hannay 3 Dulerdatenss* —~ extraordinary productions of Modern Chemistry.”— 
Butler 4, Cheapside ; Hooper, 43, King William-street, | stuctrated London Hows. daly 14, WG. 
London-Bridge; R. Howden, 78, Gracechurch-strect ; |, 4 long and interesting report on the products of 
Prout 229, Strand; &c., &c. *| E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Just published, gratis. or post free for one stamp, to be had Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
of all Agents, and at 22, Newman-street, Extracts from | found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 
Dr. Buchan’s Work, entitled Buchan’s Dumestic Medicine, | A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
being a Book of Reference, containing instructions for | FAIS W/AMFEF 


the cure of every ailment iucidental t ma 

or Ghild, ’ “rwenia’ fo man, Woman, | mE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
| and Reproductiou of apg er Langdale guarantees 
. . : ai ee his QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES most success- 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ful as a restorative, also in checking greyness, strength- 
Se. . |ening weak hair, and preventing its falling off; most 
] | leas and Coffees in England effectual in the growth of whiskers, moustachios, &c. 
are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co., Tea Mer- The money immediately returned if not effectual. Post 
chants, 8, King William Street, City. Good strong useful | Tee for 2s, 6d. in Stamps.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton 

3a lod oem 1od., 3s. and 4g. ; rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., Garden, 
ls. 64. nnd Ee ee ep 1s. 2d., 1s, 3d., Is. 4d.,, E. F, LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
pt eapriege trec to vom an 4 offee to the value of 40s.| TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation ever 
y railway station or market town | produced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath.—Post free 











in England. A price current free. su 7 i i i : ithily with- 
. gars at market | f y, 72, Hatton Gard . 3d. in | rable maladies which might creep on us stealthily W 
prices, All goods casriage-free within 8 miles of the City. prods Laboratory, 72, to en, for 1s, 3d. in | g' 
‘ 


BENSON’S WATCHEs. 


“ Perfection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post, 


Gold’ Watches .. os ee 4to 100 

Silver Watches .. oe ee 2to 50 Gui 
feat Two Stamps for Benson’s Ilustrated Wateh Pen. 
| phiet. 


Watches sent to any part of the United Kingdom 
receipt of Post-office Orders. 29 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 4. 


British College of Health, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS, 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI. 
CINES :— 





Australia .. «2 «e +s ee Mr. Chariwood, 
Bavaria .. «2 «e «2 oe ee Mr Gayrhos. 
Baltimore .. «- «+ «+ «+ J.C. Frenchands , 
| Barbadoes .. «+ ee ee oe Collymore and Gill, 
Bacelona .. .. «+ «+ «+ Minet and Cuyas, 
Brody .. «se «se «+ eo «+ Mr. Kornfield, 
Cathagena .. .. «oe «+ «+ Mr. Cauto. 
Caleutta.. .. «2 «2 «o« «+ Mr. R. Child, 

Cape Breton .. «2 «+ «+ Mr. Ward. 
Constantinople .. .. «. «+. M. Stampa, 
Copenhagen .. «. «+ «+ Michaelsen and Holm, 
Cracow .. «+ «+ eos «+ «+ Mr. Muldner, 
Elsinore .. .. «. «+ «+ Mr. Steenberg. 
France .. «+ «+ «+ e+ e» Mr. Moulin, 
Germany and Austria .. .. Mr. Berck. 
Gibralter... .. .. «os «+ «+ Mr. Roberts. 
Guernsey .. .. «+ «+ «+ Mr. Cochrane, 
Halifax (N.S.)  .. «+ «+ «+ Mr. M’Kimlay, 
Hamburg .. .. «- «+ «+ Mr. Krauskopf, 
Honduras) .s +s «+ «¢ «+ Mr. 

Jamaica .. «2 «os ee ee Miss Kington. 
Madras .. .. «+ «se e+ «+ R.L. Pereira, Bag, 
Mexico... .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Mr. Togno. 
Montreal... .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Mr. Prudean, 
New Zealand .. .. «+ «+ Mr. Parris. 

New York .. «2 «+ «+ «+ Firth, Pond. and OQ, 
Odessa... .. «+ «+ «+ «+ ‘Wm. Wagner, Bag. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Tr . 
White s Moc-Main Lever Truss 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to. 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (eo hurtful initeefiects) 
and hile the’ : oe age = rh one 
y, Ww e req power is 
the Moc-Main and Patent Lever, fitting with pam 3 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 
JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a single truss, 168., 21s., 26s. 6d, and 3s, 64.— 
Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s. and 52s, 6d.— 
Postage 1s. 84. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d— 
Postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
Fiastic Stockings, Knee Caps, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS and all cases of Waas- 
NEss and SWELLING of the Lees, Sprains, &c. Theyare 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn. 
| on like an ordinary stecking. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s. and 16s. each. Postage 64. 
| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 





Just Pubiished, price 1s.; by post, ls. 1d.; sealed, Is, 6d. 


r. Bright on Spermatorrhea 
| and other DEPOSITS, with Remarks on their 
| Nature, Causes, and Cure, entitled, “DR. BRIGHTS 
MANUAL.” With description of cases, illustrated with 
| drawings from life, &c.,&c. Licentiate of the College of 
| Physicians, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &. 
| Contents :—Modern Treatment of Strictu 
| —Unhealthy and Debilitated Offspring—Love of Solitude 
| —Groundless Fears—Diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder, 
| &c.; shewing why these Diseases so often appear in- 
curable, when they can be effectually removed by the 
| most simple means. 
Published by J. Allen, 20, Warwick-lane, and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 


a > . 
Bir s Gout and Rheumatic 
-ILLS. Price, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
| of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for 
| during the first twenty years of the | resent century t@ 
| speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is sofully 
1 rated, by licited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion prociaims this a3 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
—s any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors, Observe ‘' Thomas 
Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government Stamp. 


Holloway's Pills. — Certainty 


AGAINST SUPPOSITION. 

In how many diseases is a treatment founded merely 
}on supposed causes commenced and continued to the 
| protraction of the disorder and of the patient. This can 
| by no possibility occur from these celebrated Pills: with 
| the utmost ccstainty they will remove all impurities from 
| the body, and condect it towards health whether a par- 
| ticular complaint be really in existence or only in sup- 

position. Holloway's Pills exercise their power in driving 
| pestilential humours from the human system whether 
contaminating the secretions or the blood. They remove 
| by a peculiar purifying process everything that proves 
pernicious to vigour and health, and so prevent innume 
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THE NEW AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTION. 
HE Emperor Francis Josrrn has at last been brought to 
T confess that his vast dominions can no longer be governed 
upon the principles of an ignorant Oriental despotism. The 
confession is worth something, although it may be made in a 
irit of fear, and for a purpose of deception. Coming at the 
time of the Warsaw interview, it has the appearance of an 
approximation to Prussia, and of conciliation towards the 
liberals of Germany, but it would be quite in accordance with 
Imperial duplicity if assurances were at the same time given 
to Raseia that the Hapsburg Court was far from intending to 
carry its provisions into effect. But whatever the ignorant, 
vicious, and deceitful young Kaiser may mean, he has done a 
service, and performed one more act that will tend to 
break up that Austrian system which Merrernicn felt could 
not long survive his decease, by decreeing that henceforth 
islative power shall only be exercised with the co-operation 
of the Provincial Diets as well as of the Reichsrath, and by 
suppressing the “ Ministries of Justice, Culture, and Interior, 
as universal central authorities,” some opportunity must be 
given, however small, for that independent local action which 
ings out able men, accustoms them to work together, and 
teaches the public upon whom they can rely. In Hungary 
the constitution is to be partially restored, and the Hungarian 
introduced in all official transactions, and the Uni- 
versity of Pesth is to be re-opened. The Reichsrath is to be 
increased to 100, part of whom are to be elected by the Local 
Diets, and thus, all over Austria, assemblies will be constituted 
whose duty it will be to discuss public affairs. 

It must be expected that when the details of these measures 
are known, much will appear that is intended to pervert and 
obstruct the legitimate action of constitutional arrangements, 
but, at the worst, a great step has been made, and if Francis 
JoszrH acts with the hereditary duplicity of his house, and 
with the perfidy peculiar to himself, he will be all the sooner 
checkmated, through the changes which his necessities have 

ed him to introduce. 

e statements with regard to Hungary intimate a desire to 
separate her interests from those of Transylvania and Croatia, 
which is contrary to the fundamental laws of that kingdom, 
and against the wishes of the people. He will see in it only 
an application of the old motto, divide im et pera. 

Nor can the Hungarians be satisfied with the loss of their 
ancient rights to control their own taxation and the manage- 
ment of the army. But, whatever defect the scheme may 
have, the first inquiry will be whether it is honest as far as 
it goes. 
nfortunately, the Austrians have no guarantee for the good 
faith of their Emperor. If they look to the past, they find 
deliberate perjury and malignant treachery ; and if they survey 
the present, they see an unusual energy in military departments, 
the rapid transit of troops to Italy, the appointment of General 
Bryepek to the chief command, and many other symptoms 
that war with Sardinia may be uppermost in their Sovereign’s 
mind, It is absurd to represent these movements as merely 
defensive. There is no prospect that Vicror Emmanvet will 
hazard a conflict for Venetia, if he can help it, during the 


present year. Garisatpi is too wise a leader to provoke a | 


war with Austria until the Italians have done something towards 
the consolidation of the territories they have already wrenched 
from their oppressors’ hands. Under these circumstances, it 
crosses every one’s mind that the Constitutional scheme ismerely 
intended to obtain some internal peace while waging external 
war; and this impression is not diminished by any assurances 
to a contrary effect. Even towards ourselves Francis 
JosErn and his chief ministers were guilty of deliberate false- 
hood in their repeated denials of the patent fact that they were 
sending soldiers to Ancona, and we should as soon think of 
believing a swindler’s profession of honesty as of putting faith 
m any statements upon the authority of the Vienna Court. 

If the Emperor calls his Diets together before he eom- 
mences another Italian war, they will be tolerably certain to 
oppose it. If he goes to war first,and invites their support 
afterwards, they will be extremely silly to give it; but under 
no circumstances can they deem themselves secure against a 
Violent overthrow so long as an enormous army is at the 

mperor’s command. The sale of Venetia andthe Quadrila- 
teral and the reduction of the army to asmall peace footing, are 
the only guarantees which any rational subject of Austria 
would deem sufficient; and it remains to be seen whether 
these can be obtained. 


this Constitution is a measure of fear and necessity, which 
ungraciously delayed as long as possible, in the 
hope that, according to Mr. MicawBER’s expectation, “some- 
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thing would turn up.” So great is the scarcity of metallic 
coin in Austria, and so intense the distrust of the people, that 
whenever anyone is lucky enough to obtain a piece of money 
which had a real value, he hides it with jealous care. At 
railway stations it is common for the clerks to refuse to give 
any change that cannot be effected in paper currency; and 
in the transactions of daily life there is the greatest difficulty 
in making any payments that do not absorb a half florin note. 
Not only are the people suffering intensely by this condition 


| of impecuniosity, but the civil officials, the army, and the 


police, are all discontented, as no one can live upon his pay, 
and everybody knows that the paper nominally pal a 
pound to-day, may not be worth a farthing to-morrow. Aus- 
tria is, in fact, a beggarly bankrupt despotism, unable to 


| borrow another sixpence in support of her evil system, but 


still squandering all her revenues upon her army, and turning 
towards Constitutionalism, as a man in the last stage of 
disease sends for any doctor reputed to make wonderful cures. 
Whether Francis Joseru will be satisfied with his physicians, 
or clandestinely seek to emancipate himself from their 
control, remains to be seen. Humanity can, however, take 
comfort in the consideration that the young man and his 
system have proved complete failures, and when the historian 
narrates the events of his reign, he will not omit to mention 
that he was very useful in bringing an hereditary despotism 
to ruin and contempt. 


ENGLAND AND HUNGARY. 


TH English people have a right to demand from Lord 
Joun RvssELL an explicit statement of the principles 
of his foreign policy. If he still maintains, in the spirit of 
his recent dispatch, that the cause of Austria in Venetia is 
a just one, and still denounces the intention of the King of 
Sarprnta to effect its liberation, he is acting in flagrant 
opposition to the almost universal convictions of the people. 
He may represent the views of the oligarchy, but his policy 
would be repudiated in every town. is should be clearly 
explained without delay, as although the Crown has a 
nominal right to secresy and mystification in these matters, 
while no Parliament is sitting, its exercise amounts to a 
very dangerous and reprehensible violation of Constitutional 
principles. Looking, also, to the evident preparations on the 
part of Austria for a new war with Sardinia, we have a 
right to ask what’ views Lord Joun Russevx entertains 
towards Hungary, and the application to that country of the 
doctrine of non-intervention. It is well known in London 
political circles that the Whigs are strong opponents of the 
separation of H y from Austria, and it is believed on 
the Continent that Lord Joun RusseL. would consent to a 
Russian and German intervention to prevent a rising in 
Hungary, if Sardinia and Austria should be again at war. 

Upon the non-intervention principle, England should insist 
upon Germany and Russia leaving Hungary alone; while 
Victor Emmanven, if at war with Francis Joseru, ought 
not to be precluded from sending the Hungarians aid, and 
thus effecting an invalaable diversion in favour of the Italian 
cause, renews the fears that exist lest France should take 
advantage of a new war to obtain possession of the Island of 
Sardinia, which would give her the command of Genoa. But 
the worst way to prevent this, is to become the enemy of Italy 
and Hungary, and the ally of the infamous Court of Vienna; 
thus committing a very grave international crime for the sake” 
of an exploded theory of the balance of power. 

It is a misfortune that England is ruled by a few old gentle- 
men, who are always striving to apply the principles current 
among cabinets in the days of their youth. The interests of 
Europe are perfectly coincident with that natural process by 
which the Austrian empire is breaking up, and this can only 
become dangerous through “obstinate refusals to — the 
rights of nations as superior to the convenience of dynasties, 
or particular theories of balanced power. If Mr. MILNER 
Gison, or Mr. Guapstone, remain members of the cabinet, 
which in 1860 or 1861 repeats Lord PatmerRsron’s conduct 
to Hungary in 1858-9, they will forfeit all claim to public 
confidence and support’; and although he only occupies a sub- 
ordinate position in the Government, Mr. Cuartes GitrIn is 
bound to leave it and denounce it. If Lord Jonn Russext acts 
in the spirit of his last unfortunate despatch, we should like to 
sec a society formed for the purpose of watching theseaffairs, and 
bringing the pressure of public opinion to bear upon them. 
The wrong side, which we fear the Government is taking, is 


It must never be forgotten, that the grauting or promising | not only the criminal side, but that most likely to involve us 


in a war with France. ‘There should be instant popular action 


| in this matter, as there is strong reason for distrust and alarm, 
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THE POLITICAL DRAMA. 


T= tendency that great historical events evidently have to 

assume dramatic aspects, must press itself on the 
attention of the least observant. At important crises 
more is found to depend on individaal characteristics 
than was expected. Treaties, traditions, prejudices, creeds, 
rights once deemed sacred, all at once become obsolete before 
the force of some novel personality. The stage of the world is 
found to have a hero, who occupies the centre of a new drama, 
and round him a group of inferior dramatic persons assemble 
in due course. Then it is that newspapers read like play-books, 
and the world gape on with excited expectation; curious con- 
cerning the coming denouement. 

It is impossible to read our daily journals without feeling 
that the incidents of public history at this very time bear an 
eminently dramatic aspect. The Italian peninsula presents a 
theatre where mighty historians are engaged in evolving a 
sublime plot, the issues of which are in a process of gradual 
unfolding by a superintending Providence. The characters 
comprehended are such as must, when taken in connection 
with the story, deeply interest the spectator. It is, indeed, a 


majestic group, in which the principal roles are played by | 


Naroreon III., Victor Emmanvet, Garipatpr, FRaNcis 
Josrru, Count Cavour, Francis II., Pro Nono, Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, and others, who, however noble, act as subordinates 
in the grand epic-drama. 

Of these, the first interests the spectator by the inscrutable 
nature of his purposes and acts. We behold in him one of 
those rare examples of intelligence and power united—a philo- 
sopher seated on a throne. Unfortunately, misplaced and 
miseducated in youth; he was thrown upon the world to 
derive from it those lessons of shrewdness and experience 
which are only to be learned by our coming into hard contact 
with the trials of necessity. Misprized and depreciated in 
general estimation because of such adverse circumstances, and 
the desperate straits to which by them he was reduced, he had 
patiently to await his time before he was permitted to appear in 
the primary acts of the great drama not yet ended. When 
permitted to make his entrance on the scene, we behold a mind 
practically educated, made knowing by adversity, apt to think 
and act for itself, strong by self-discipline, but little regardful 
of those fine conscientious feelings which act as restraints on 
those who are more favourably introduced into the world of 
action. There he was, determined to carve out a fortune for 
himself, and When so carved out, to retain it for his own benefit, 
if also that of others. Self-possessed, taciturn, secretive, 
initiative, the motive-power abides with him to set the action of 
the play going ; and the consummation of the same awaits his 
crowning act, whether for the fulfilment or destruction of his 
individual purpose. Whether he shall be the Othello or the 
Iago of the piece remains to be learned. We shall not know, 
indeed, until the fall of the curtain. 








sufficiently developed in the powerful triad of the first act - 
the popular principle was now to be properly impersonated. 
and Italy to be represented in the bold warrior whose 
strength alone consisted in the assertion of her liberty, To 
him it is granted to adopt the unfulfilled formula—of an 
Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic; and the Powers 
stand by while he takes it up, and with the good-will of the 
Italian peoples, proceeds to carry it practically out. Count 
Cavour, also, as it were the Prime Vizier of the Sardinian 
Kin, now appears on the field, permitting Garipator to act 


_ in his Monarch’s name, but not ostensibly approving of all 


his operations. How much of real disagreement is there jp 
the apparent? How much of diplomatic collusion ? Sicily 
of all this takes little note; she hears the hero’s call to inde- 
pendence, she responds in good faith, and the day is hers 
And so closes the second act of the world-drama. . 

The third is longer and more intricate. Doubts and 
difficulties commence the new act. Cavour and Naporgox 
reveal ulterior purposes and secret understandings, which 
startle even Garipatpr himself. The Soldier and the 
Diplomat are at strife. We may suppose some such scene 
as that of the quarrel scene between Brutus and Cassius, 
and dread similar results. But Garisatpr maintains the 


| birthright of honour, and announces all the more boldly his 


| 


Next, we have the Sardinian monarch, a prince similarly | 


taught by adversity, and charged with the responsibility of a 
sacred cause committed to his trust by a father faithful to it, but 
who had failed in its advocacy. He has to redeem short- 
comings, make up for lost opportunities, and convert defeat into 
victory. In these motives we find a spring of secret 
sympathy with the heir of the second French empire, and a 
profound reason for complicity of purpose—a common object, 
in fact, in one pursued from ambition, in the other from a 
sense of duty. 

To them, in the natural course of events, is opposed the 
young Emperor of Ausrrra. Inheriting a despotism, the 
principles of which were absolute, and the objects secured by 
international treaty, all innovation on such rules of polity, 
and all examples of Constitutional Government, necessarily 
assumed a form of menace, and provoked him to reaction and 
intemperate anger. But the hour had come when conven- 
tional forms could no longer contain the expanding spirit, 
and freedom demanded more room for her manifestation at 
the moment when the inexperienced Monarch was seeking to 
restrict her sphere of operation. The new and the old met 
in dire antagonism in the conflict between this headstrong 
youth and the cautious representatives of a new epoch, to 
whom that epoch had imparted its renovated spirit, full of 
hope, activity, and enterprise, in which there was no decay, 
but only growth and increasing strength. No wonder that, 
when brought into contact, success was with the latter. It 
was the victory of principles, not of persons. 

And now at Villafranca the curtain closed on the first act 
of the world-drama. The next opened with Gartapi. It 
is sometimes reckoned a capital point in dramatic economy, 


design. The Diplomats are startled in their turn, and fear 
that the bold Warrior will become the rash one, and, led 
away by enthusiasm, imperil the cause which hitherto he had 
so successfully conducted. Will not, too, the Sage of the 
Tuileries see his opportunity to promote some object of 
personal ambitien, and seek to subdue Italy to his influence? 
Is there not a seeret understanding between France and 
Sardinia that the assent of the former is to be so purchased? 
Has not, too, Sardinia interfered, so as to divide the laurel 
with the hero, and to prevent him from proclaiming the 
Unity of Italy from the summit of the Quirinal? Different 
factions, moreover, seek to convert the Dictator’s power to 
their own advantage; and thus give the appearance of 
divided counsels to the camp. Is not the mind of the hero 
deeply troubled? But, through all, he trusts in Vicrog 
EMMANUEL, and, in the face of all protests, proceeds to expel 
the base Francis Il. from Naples, which he prepares to 
deliver into the hands of the monarch in whom he believes, 
surrendering, at the same time, the dictatorship, which is no 
longer needful. 

The fourth and fifth acts have yet to be enacted. 
According to the principles of the Divine drama in its eor- 
relation to history and civilization, the fourth period should 
be one mainly of transition. Something ought to occur that 
threatens interruption to the work in progress, and throw 
doubt on its ultimate success. To the fifth act belongs the 
triumph over all difficulties whatsoever. That an interval of 
painful transition will occur—that Rome and Venetia will 
furnish pregnant matter for two more acts, is possible, some 
might even assert is certain. There is a reason for sucha 
painful interval in historical and dramatic developments. 
The critic states it to exist in the fact that the disappointment 
arising from a wholesome scheme of deliverance is one of 
most universal, and, at the same time, distressing features of 


| that severe ordeal of moral discipline which characterizes the 


to open the second act with the discovery of the hero. The | 


monarchical principle in its two opponent phases, had been | 


providential government of the world. Such fact has been 
often repeated in the history of freedom, and may again be, or 
rather, wé should say, will be, until the moral discipline 
which it is designed to subserve shall be perfected, and man 
prove himself worthy of the Truth that is to set him free. 
It is, moreover, as the critic to whom we allude has observed, 
an indispensable character of all moral teaching, and 
especially of dramatic teaching, that it should reveal the 
agency of a Higher Power that watches over us, and brings 
us deliverance when hope is lost after our utmost efforts, and 
that leads the guilty by a path of fancied security into the 
very catastrophe which he purposed for others. 

The part which England has had to play in this world- 
drama has been apparently that of chorus—whereof Lord 
Patmerston has been the spokesman. ‘The burden of his 
prophecy is sufficiently ominous of the end of the guilty. He 
has already pronounced his opinion that the only solution to 
the Italian perplexity lies in the removal both of the offending 
King and offending Pontiff. Less than this would not furnish 4 
grand enough catastrophe to the world-drama now in pro 
gress. Wehave no doubt that the concluding scenes will 
be worthy those which we have already seen enacted. The 
results of the third act may meet with impediment ; but any 
such partial failure will only prove, as in dramatic instances 
in general, to have been the due “ preparation for mans 
extremity and Gon’s opportunity ;” J 
invariably the case, will be “an unexpected result, in which 


and the denowement, as i 
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Divine justice or mercy is revealed by a quick, a smart, and a 

marvellous combination of simultaneous accidents which 

heaven alone could overrule and fit so admirably in time and 
” 


space. ee re 
PREVENTION OF “DEATH BY STARVATION.” 


Ww have, at the risk of being thought tedious, and making 

ourselves obnoxious to the charge of pertinaciously 
urging an unpalatable subject on the attention of the public, 
never ceased for years past to raise our voice in favour of 
doing something to mitigate the sufferings and diminish the 
numbers of that unhappy section of the community, com- 
prising multitudes of both sexes and all ages, who, through 
inability to obtain work, and consequently food and shelter, 
find themselves reduced to the frightful alternative of lying 
down to die of cold and hunger, or resorting to criminal 
courses for a livelihood. This subject, of such vital impor- 
tance to a civilized and Christian country, occupied the prin- 
cipal portion of an article in last week’s number, on the 
recent case of “ Death from Starvation.” It is, therefore, 
with the greatest satisfaction that we find in the columns of 
the Times the plan of an enterprise to which we earnestly in- 
vite the attention of the public, and venture to bespeak for 
it the energetic co-operation and support of all who are not 
dead to the feelings of sympathy and benevolence. The 
writer speaks our own sentiments on this point. We quote 
the words of the communication in the Zimes :— 





® We take our ground on a broad basis:—Much present suffering, 
winter (it may be a very severe one) close at hand, rising prices, a 
deficient harvest, and a prospect of extreme dearness and scarcity of 
every kind of provisions. We will not sit by, calm observers of our 
err fellow-creatures, content to say, “It is dreadful, but it can’t 

helped.” We will make such endeavours as our abilities and powers 
will allow, and if we fail we shall only have done what better men have 
done before, and even then, possibly, from our ashes may arise the real 
fruit of our apparently useless lsbour.” tse 


We give the object and views of the enterprise in question 
in the words of its promoters. The writer of this article, in 
expressing views upon the subject nearly two years ago, wrote 
as follows, and the sentiments and exhortations delivered 
then are just as pertinent and applicable now :— 





“Some short time back various metropolitan parishes resolved not to 
establish refuges where the houseless poor might be saved from dying 
of cold and hunger, and only last week there was a case of ‘ death from 
destitution,’ in which the verdict of the coroner’s jury ascribed death 
to ‘the visitation of God,’ but ought to have ascribed it to the neglect of 
man. I find, moreover, that by the Registrar-General’s figures, one 
of our fellow human beings expires per day for want of necessaries. Has 
the reader ever seriously reflected on the frightful significance of the 
words which stand at the liead of this article? Has he ever tried to 
realise to himself the wasting agony, the slow sinking to decay of death 
from starvation? Has he pictured to himeelf the horrors of extinctiong 
of life from want of food, of clothing, and of shelter? And does hg 
know that on the average one of his fellow human beings, one of hi 
fellow country people, man, woman, or child, is tortured out of ex- 
istence in this way every twenty-four hours? Now I call upon my 
fellow men and women throughout the country to stop this, for the 
consciousness of it is torture to every human being possessed of common 
Jeeling and common reason. . . . . . . Say 


80? If society took care, as it ought, that all its members were 
properly brought up, and were to adjust its laws and institutions 
for meeting the exigencies of mental and bodily defects in its 
members, people would not be extravagant and improvident, they 
would not bring families into the world with most criminal recklessness 
when they had no prospect of maintaining them. Society is taking 
advantage of its own wrong in urging against its victims the 
consequences of itsown gross neglect. . . . . . . (If it 
were the addition of a new comic song to some trashy entertainment 
it would be the talk of the whole town, a subject which would be 
discussed with avidity at every evening party, but when it is only a 
case of death for want of the necessaries of life, every Levite, with 
averted eye, crosses over to the opposite side of the way from the door- 
step where a fellow human being—perhaps a woman, trying in vain to 
suckle her famishing infant, perhaps the helpless and unoffending child 
itself, unable to get warmth or nourishment from its mother’s cold and 
exhausted breast—is being slowly tortured to death. Nor do these 
diurnal deaths from want of the necessaries of life represent the entire 
evil. There are about 40,000 thieves in London; there are double that 
number of females in a still more degraded state, whose designation we 
are not permitted to write in plain English; there are near 200,000 
persons in London alone who have no means of procuring subsistence 
through the day except by some casual job orcrime. Again I eall n 
my fellow men and women to stop this, for itis a source of torture to 
every mind not utterly callous and depraved. The material means 
exist for remedying it, and all that is wanted is the disposition and will 
on the part of the community. Society is responsible for every human 
being coming into the world, and bound to see that its essential wants 
food, clothing, shelter, and education—are satisfied. It is for its 
Own good that society should be held responsible for this, as its own 
welfare can never be secured on any other conditions. Let society see 
that every human being coming into the world receives a good educa: 
tion fitted to make it a happy and useful member of society ; and put 


tin the way of getting an honest living, give it afair chance. Ina 








that these poor | 
wretches have been reckless, extravagant, improvident ; why were they | 


| please, into the bargain. 


| practice in social afiairs than formerly. 


| educating it. 


mere pecuniary pomt of view, this would cost less than our inefficien 
systems of prisons and police.” 

It may easily be conceived, therefore, how much we are 
gratified in having to record the practical carrying out of so 
philanthrupic a scheme. The subject is, in our eyes, one of 
such transcendent importance that we shall give the outline 
of the project in considerable detail. It is proposed, then, to 
constitute a great central Board or Society, differing both in 
construction and working from any yet established. Its ob- 
ject shall be to feed the hungry and shelter and clothe the 
houseless and naked. It shall be free from every kind of 
sectarian prejudice, and shall work gratuitously ; the’ money 
intrusted to its care by the public going direct and untouched 
to the object for which it is intended ; the whole expenses of 
organization, management, printing, advertising, paid secre- 
taries, work, &c., being defrayed by the committee. Its 
organization and machinery to be supplied by gratuitous in- 
formation of cases of extreme distress communicated by the 
employes of existing societies; by institutions the vocation of 
whose agents already brings them in continual contact with 
the poor in every district; by organized volunteers in 
every part of London, of whom 400 already exist in con- 
neciion with one excellent society alone. As the aim of the 
society comprises an earnest wish effectually to suppress men- 
dicity, it will hope for the co-operation of all who have so 
excellent an object in view. It would seek assistance from 
and impart its own aid to those associations which help the 
poor to help themselves, and try as far as possible to bring 
employer and unemployed together. The committee shall 
be composed of such and so many men of known integrity 
and high position that the public will not hesitate to bestow 
their confidence on them. They shall publish at regular in- 
tervals statements accounting for the disposal and employ- 
ment of the funds intrusted to their charge ; and they shall 
make such arrangements as shall insure the presence in Lon- 
don of a sufficient number of them at all times of the year, 
so that the control of the funds can never degenerate into less 
trustworthy or less responsible hands, It shall have volun- 
teer agents in every part of the metropolis, whose addresses 
shall be published, so that the public may always know where 
to refer cases of distress. It shall also establish or encourage 
the establishment of night refuges in every district. 

Those who are desirous of promoting it can communicate 
with the originators, through “ H. A. H.,”’ City of London 
Club, E.C.; “J. N. M.,” Reform Club, Pall-mall; or 
“ W. D. B.,” Eber’s Library, 27, Old Bond-street. 

Hand in hand with the due and efficient “relief of 
distress” should go on active measures for removing the 
causes of distress. These, we believe, may be summarized 
under the general heads of a want of education and training, 
in which we include that intellectual and moral discipline 
requisite for imparting not merely the power but the will to 
work ; the absence of a proper system of mutual assurance, 
by which the operative classes may provide, in times of 
health and work, against sickness and want of employment ; 
the reckless improvidence of incurring the responsibilities 
of a family, without sufficient means of providing for and 
This subject is prominently enforced in Mr. 
Joun Sruarr Mixx’s “ Principles of Political Economy,” in 
his chapters treating of the working-classes and the rate of 
wages—chapters which every one interested in national 
prosperity should carefully peruse. One thing we would 
specially impress upon the public. The destitute classes, 
who, on the average and as a general rule, are, of course, 
the least intelligent and well-informed class of the com- 
munity, must not be led to suppose that they are to be main- 
tained in idleness, and be as reckless and improvident as they 
Any project of the kind above in- 
dicated, must, to be really productive of good, consist in 


| obtaining work for the objects df its care, and in qualifying 


them for work, wherever this is possible. We shall watch 
the movement with interest, and heartily wish it all possible 
success, 

There is a point connected with this question which must 
by no means be passed over in silence. These are days in 
which the principles of logic are more rigorously carried into 

Political economy is 


_ simply logic applied to matters of social administration. Now, 
| it has been urged that political economy forbids the relief of 


the destitute altogether. In reply to this, we point to the 
great fact of a pour law; to the fact that the workhouse is an 
institution of the country. We will admit, for argument sake, 


that if the principle of individual acquisition for individual 
_ emolument were logically carried out—that if a system in 


which each is isolated, and has to live by making as much 
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profit out of others in his dealings with them as he can, were 
consistent with itself,—the destitute would be left to perish 
outright for want of the necessaries of life. But we 
answer that this logical consequence of the system is so re- 
volting as to be universally rejected; and the humane anomaly 
of poor laws and unions has to be resorted to for keeping the 
system together. Now, the “relief of distress,” provided for 
by the Government, is inadequate to the wants of the destitute. 
Another benevolent inconsistency, therefore, in the form of the 
project specified above, becomes necessary. We shall not go 
into the point here, whether the logical consequences of the 
system in question, being what they are, do not amount toa 
frightful reductio ad absurdam, and ipso facto prove the system 
itself to be essentially and fundamentally wrong and bad. Of | 
two things one:—either the institution proposed above is 
wanted, or it is not. If it is not wanted, how comes the 
Times to countenance a project diametrically opposed to the 
logic of political economy? If it is wanted, what becomes of | 
those who tell us that the labour market is not over-stocked ; 
who tell us that the two hundred thousand persons, who, to | 
use the very words of the Zmes, find themselves every morning | 
without the means of obtaining a meal through the day, | 
except by some chance job or crime,—might all be earning 

| 

| 


good wages, sleeping in feather beds, and feeding on beef 
and bread and beer, ad libitum? We have no surplus 
population, it seems, if we are to take the authority 
of the Times itself; be it so; but what then are those | 
multitudes of “our perishing fellow-creatures” mentioned in | 
its columns in the above passage? What are the hundreds | 
of thousands who, unable to obtain a living by honest means, | 
are driven to criminal courses for bread? It isnot because 
persons are able-bodied, or even understand a trade, that 
they can procure work. All the situations in their calling | 
may be filled. There may be other work, but they cannot 
do it; such work is not accessible to them. How, for instance, | 
can journeymen tailors or bakers do mariners’ work? It is | 
not sufficient that there should be work in the abstract, it | 
must be work that a man can do. Tailors, shoemakers, | 
bakers, might be in demand; and yet the watchmaker or the | 
blacksmith might be without employment and dying of want. 
But the generality of minds never think of these things. 
Work is work to them. The French princess wondered why | 
people should starve for want of bread—she would eat cake 
sooner than starve. So long as there is food in the shops, 
people seem to wonder that there should be starvation in the 
land; they never reflect that this food is totally inaccessible 
to those who are without money; and that to carn money, 
there must be accessible work for those who would earn it. 
And so with the land. There are said to be fifteen millions 
of acres, which would at once give employment to many 
times the number of our whole pauper class in reclaiming and 
cultivating them; the only difliculty is that this land is not 
ayailable—is not accessible. It exists, for the most part, in 
the form of parks and pleasure-grounds of the nobility, who 
are not disposed to make any alteration init. We have to 
deal with things as they are, and shape our conduct to exist- 
ing circumstances. How things ought to be, is a very dif- 
ferent matter. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Vy E are whirled, a/gre nous, into -the vortex of Spiritualism ; 
certainly not as converts, so far, but as interested in- 
quirers. Up nearly to the present time we have been amongst 
those who have disbelieved without scoffing. The somewhat dim 
and dusky revelations made to the “Corn Hill ”’ correspondent, 
affected our convictions in one direction, very little more than | 
Punch’s prose and poetry on the same subject, in another. Mr. 
Howir7’s letter, we think in the S/ar, was calm and manly in its 
manner ; as sober and serious a letter as ever was penned by a 
sensible man, under a thorough and honest conviction. In it he 
positively refutes the charge made in many of the journals, that the 
seance people had never challenged the presence of scientific and 
disinterested persons; he mentions the names of some of the 
shrewdest and best known men in England, asserting that they 
have been present at seances, and have been utterly unable to ac- 
count for the phenomena which they have there witnessed. One 
of our most distinguished and eminent mathematicians is said to be 
a thorough convert; with many this will go far, because cool 
reasoning, and a demand for demonstration, are generally supposed | 
to be the mathematician’s characteristics. We do not think so, 
necessarily ; indeed, Drcatp Stewart has observed, that men | 
accustomed mainly to the step by step processes of positive science, | 
are often like children and the vulgar, when subjected to the in- 
fluences of imagination—a faculty with which they are little in the | 
habit of dealing, either in the way of exercise or control, valeat | 
quantum. | 
As for ourselves, we confess we have been much staggered by a | 


communication made to us by a personal connection, an officer, a | 


| sible. There were no little 


| public post; he isnot a man easi 

thoroughly convineed, incapable of fooling us, or of giving us any. 
| thing but an honest record of his impressions, 
| authorised us to give his name, indeed, we did not ask him for hig 


————— 


SS 


| manof practical science,and a man of honour ; and, till very 


a thorough disbeliever in spiritual manifestations. He ‘has givey 
us, in words, communications made to himself and his wife, when no 
third party was present, and in lodgings at the seq 
where no trick or machinery was probable, or even Pose 
hands, no magical phantas. 
magoria of nosegays, &e., but by raps on the table, with 
distinct pauses at certain letters, intelligible answers were given to 
important questions respecting his own well-being and that of hig 
household ; advices soimportant and remarkable respecting the 
that it led him to make an important change in his present 
ments, in obedience to what he deems the supernatural injunctions, 
The messages were all of a beneficial, and nearly all ofa scripturally 
religious character, and he declares they have produced a permanent 


| change for the better in his own. This gentleman, we repeat, is g 


man of honour, and holds a most —— _ apatess ienti 
y to ‘ooled, and is, we are 


He has not 
permission, not having, at first, any intention of penning this article, 


| As far as we are concerned, we solemnly assure the reader that we 
| write in all good faith, with still a lurking prejudice against these 


manifestations, for we have not, as yet, had an opportunity of being 
present at one of the seances, though such an opportunity is 
promised us at no distant time. 

What makes us still disinclined to believe, is the nonsense and 
impiety which are mixed up in many cases with these manifestations 
—their silly aims, and, sometimes, their utter aimlessness—and in 
this feeling, and on these grounds, they are objected to by most 
sensible people in England. In one family, and a high one, the 
children were directed to sing an old-fashioned popular song during 


| the whole of a Sunday afternoon, and directions were given as. to 
| tle proper colour for the ribbons in their bonnets. Another, a 


nobis lady, makes a medium of her maid, and consults the 
spirits as to the success of her husband's horses on the race course, 
What is the meaning of such trash as this? Again, Dr. Camp, 
the American author of a book at once the most immoral 


| in its tendencies and silly in its arguments that has been foisted on 
| the public for many years, is a perfect pillar of Spiritualism. Let 
Mr. Howirt, or any of the respectable spiritualists, tell us whatis 


the meaning of this. Has it any meaning? Are there good 
spirits, bad spirits, and utterly nonsensisal spirits? Whatis the 
main moral tendency, if there is any? Our friend’s only reply is, 
that the spirits give their answers according entirely to the 
sincerity and seriousness with which the questions are propounded, 
that they will answer profanely to the profane, — mock 

mocker, generally by giving no answer at all. He speaks of 
strong vibration on the table, of distinct raps, and of a certain 
moderate movement, none of the trundling, dancing, galloping, 


, 
| aud climbing of furniture, with which some of the reporters 


have familiarised us; all which rollicking amusements seem to 
have no end beyond that of ag bony open-eyed wonder,—that 
pet passion of the vulgar. We hope the question is not dis- 
respeetful, but have the spirits on these occasions ever done a single 
useful thing? Amidst all their mahogany-movements have they 
ever performed a single service so useful or charitable as to 
save a poor widow woman, who lets lodgings, the expense of a 
couple of appraiser’s men, when she wanted to make a change 
in the furniture of her first and second floor ? 

We hope that our readers will see by our few last remarks 
that we are not of a humour to be trifled with ourselves, or 
to impose upon them, notwithstanding the earlier portion of this 


| article. We have only to add, that our friend considers that 


Mr. Home, and some of the other professors, are simply the 
possessors of some peculiar electrical or magnetic power, not 
shared in by the mass of mankind. 


A BRITISH PRINCE AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


HE Parxce or Waxes, travelling under his Scottish title of 
Baron ReNFReEwW, is now making a tour through the States of 
the American Union. He has adopted the title of Baron m 
deference to republican prejudice, and in order that the PrestDEyt 
and the officials at Washington might be ‘spared the embarrassment 
of addressing him as “ His Royal Highness.” The precaution was 
quite unnecessary. The people and the officials have equally shown 
themselves anxious to give him all his titles, and the incognito has 
saved him neither from consideration nor from insult. From 
very moment that he set foot on the soil of the Union he was beset 
by numerous crowds of people rudely and unceremoniously _— 
upon him, and dinning his ears with all sorts of vulgar and imper- 
tinent greetings. At Chicago, great hulking fellows clambered 
upon the sides of his carriage to pop their heads in at the window, 
and asi him if he was all right, and what he thought of their great 
country. At Detroit, they made him walk a quarter of mile to his 





_ carriage, that they might’all have a good look at him. At Charles- 


town, while he was gazing upon astatue of WasHINGTON, a mob got 
round him, and assailed him with the lowest and coarsest of chaff. 
“Guess he whipped you Britishers.” “Oh, you like him, dont 
you? Sartain.” And so forth. This is a very disappointing 
realisation of the bright pictures of [American sympathy with the 
mother country, which have lately been drawn by poetical journalists. 
The yearning after old associations that were to show themselves, 
the bonds of union that were to be drawn closer, the permanent 
foundation of love, and community of interest that were to be laid— 
how do they all stand? Much where they did, we fancy. To the 
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American mob, at any rate, the Parvce’s visit has no significance proposing to carry the Paince off. The following is a copy of 
It is simply regarded as an occasien for mobbing the | the letter which General Wasarxeton wrote to Colonel OgpEw 


Sectioning, pushing, and indulging in every kind of vulgar 
disorder. There is no spark of chivalry in the lower classes of 
the Americans. They have no respect for the name of “ stranger ;” 
no regard for refined feelings; no sense of _ the commonest 
duties of hospitality. There is far more chivalry, far more 
dignity, far more of gentlemanly feeling among the wild North 
American Indians, than among the Yankee mob. The latter 
are eaten up with the grossest egotism, and with the 
most vulgar and offensive self-importance. The better classes of 
the people have exhibited the same vulgarity in the rude way in 
which they have thrust themselves under the notice of the Prince. 
At the public receptions, both men and women have presented 
themselves in every variety of owfre and unbecoming costume, and 
« eute Yankees” have introduced themselves with their shop cards 
rinted over with puffing advertisements of their wares. And these, 
according to their own estimate of themselves, are the greatest 
ple on the face of the earth. The greatness of the American 
people, we should hope, is unique and entirely sui generis. 

The Prince's visit to Washington has been the occasion of what 
is no doubt designed to a grand historical incident. The Prince 
has been taken by the Presipenr to meditate at the tomb of 
Wasutneton. Lovis Napotzon took advantage of a similar 
occasion to get the QuEEN and the Prince Consort tojoin in 
forming a tableau round the grave of his uncle. We cannot think 
that the design in either case was in very good taste. We should 
never think of inviting Mr. BucHanan to visit the tomb of GrorGE 
rue THIRD, and our sense of delicacy would shrink from dragging 
NaronEon THE Turrp down into the crypt of St. Paul’s, to con- 
template the cenotaph of the great Duke of We.iineTon, the con- 

ueror of his uncle. But were such a ceremony to be enacted, we 
to not think there is a rough in all Whitechapel or the New- 
cut, who would have the vulgar audacity to shout out—‘ Guess he 
apes you at Waterloo.” The state in which the Prince found 
the house and tomb of the Father of the American le, does not 
say much for the respect in which his memory is held—Mount 
Vernon is a seene of ruin and desolation. The graphic 
correspondent of the Times exhausts every epithet applying 
to decay, in describing its ruinous and neglected condition. 
You step ashore upon Virginian territory, and find yourself at the 
foot of Mount Vernon. “ A winding, irregular footway leads up 
here, broken away in gaps, over which a few clumsy planks supply 
the place of crumbling earth. Bits of brick and stone, with now 
and then dead boughs, lie in the way, always narrow and difficult, 
and crowded in upon by branches, while around, as far as one could 
see, the neglected shrubbery is rank and uncultivated, with an un- 
mistakeable aspect of desertion, of slow and long decay, in every 
wild, straggling, deep-tangled thicket. Through this scene of 
desolation you clamber up to the house, the home and the tomb of 
Wasurveton. The house, a long, straggling, old-fashioned strue- 
ture, in a state of decay through neglect. You enter, and find, 





on the occasion, the original of which is still extant :— 
* To Col. OcpEn, of the 1st Jersey Regiment. 

‘‘ Sir,—The spirit so conspicuous in your plan for ising, 
in their quarters, and tieging off the Parwel Waist Rae 
and Admiral DieBy, merits applause, and you have my authority 
to make the attempt in any manner, and at such time as your 
judgment shall direct. I am ma ed that it is un- 
necessary to caution you against offering insult or indignity to 
the purnies of the Picpes or the Admiral, should you ot os 
fortunate as to capture them; but it may not be amiss to press 
the —- of a proper line of conduct upon the party you 
command. In ease of suecess, you will, as soon as you get them 
to a place of safety, treat them with all possible respect; but you 
are to delay no time in conveying them to Congress, and report 
your proceedings, with a copy of these orders. 

‘* Given at Morris Town, this 28th day of March, 1782. 

““G. WasHrneton.” 


“ Notr.—Take care not to touch upon the ground which is 
ee to be neutral, viz., from Raway to Newark and four miles 
pack.” 

Upon the receipt of this letter, Colonel Oepzen drew out an 
elaborate plan of operations. Four men, armed with naked 
bayonets, and in the disguise of sailors, were appointed to seize the 
sentinels at the Prince's quarters. Eight men, including guides, 
preceded by two men, with each a crow-bar, were commissioned to 
force open the doors, and seize the Prince, the Admiral, and the 
young noblemen. Among the necessaries set down in the pro- 
gramme are, “ Two crow-bars, two axes, four dark lanterns, and 
four large oil-cloths’’—the oil-cloths, it may be presumed, to smother 
the cries of the Pruvcs, the Admiral, and the young noblemen. 
Happily, however, just as the plan was about to be put into opera- 
tion, Sir Henry Ciinton, then in New York, wind of what 
was on anaes nek Seems flat —w - with the ki ing 
party on were discovered just as they were entering 
river. This effectually disconcerted the project, and the Paincs 
remained unmolested until the sailing of the squadron. But after 
the visit of Prrxce Wri11aM’s grand-nephew to the tomb of 
WASHINGTON, we presume all these things will be and 
forgiven, and henceforth England and America are to in un- 
interupted harmony and love for evermore. That, of course, will 
also be the result of the visit of Queen Vicror1a to the tomb of 
ene, When will GagiBaLp1 go and weep over the tomb 
of Boma ? 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE COLONY 
OF VICTORIA. 


HE Rectstrar-Generat of Victoria has published his annual 


‘down in a cellar,’ a negro woman and her family—herself a slave, | 


though the only cicerone to the deserted mansion of ‘the man 
who gave freedom and independence to the American people.’ 
This negro slave points out to you the old arm-chair in which 


| 


Wasuineron sat; the marble mantel-piece which LarayETtTE pre | 


sented to his ‘devoted friend ;’ the piano on which the Liberator 


played—an old harpsichord, bearing the names of ‘ Lonaman and | 


Brovert?, Cheapside, London ;’ a dirty heap of leather and old 
rags, which represents the General's saddle-bags and bolsters ; and 
all the other rotting and mildewed souvenirs of the place. From 
this wretched lump of decay the Prince and his suite passed down 
a waste and neglected road, like an abandoned cattle track, to the 
ruins of a cemetery, where, under an ill-kept moss-grown sarcopha- 
gus, lie the bones of the great patriot. Around there is nothing 
but rankness and desolation. Over the crumbling brick walls 
which enclose the tomb creep wild and tangled shrubs ; weeds, 
rubbish, and mortar, are littered in front, while all around it is a 
dirty, thriftless waste, like the remains of a shrubbery in which a 
building once stood. No pious care,’ says the correspondent of 
the Times, “seems to have ever tended this neglected grave ; none 
by to shield it from the deseerations of idle profanity. 
alone in its glory, uncared for, unvisited, unwatched, with the night 


It is here | 


report, from which we extract the following very interesting 
summary, showing the extraordinary advance of one of England’s 
finest colonies. 

The return is made for the year ending the 31st of March, 
1860, at which date the number of holders of purchased land 
exceeding one acre were 13,141, the extent of their holdings being 
3,061,445 acres ; of uncultivated land there were 2,703,680% acres ; 
unenclosed, 1,012,618 acres; of enclosed land, 2,048,827 acres ; 
enclosed land not cultivated, 1,691,1403 acres; leaving the total 
extent cultivated, 357,7642 acres. Of this acreage 107,0784 were 
in wheat, 90,0199 in oats, 4,120} in barley, 7503 in maize, 149 
rye and bere, 3854 in peas, sorghum, beans, and millet ; 27,527 in 
potatoes, 2193 in turnips, 3863 in mangel-wurtzel, 8 in beet-root, 
168 in carrots and parsnips, 1114 in cabbage, 11,177} in summer 
fallow, in hay, 98,343}; 9,9984in green forage, 40} under tobacco, 
773% as vineyards ; in miscellaneous crops, 4514; gardens, 5,0534; 
and orcharding, 1,010}. 

The crops produced in bushels were of wheat, 2,290,935$; oats, 
2,543,201; barley, 97,411; maize, 7,0123; rye and bere, 2,714; 
peas, sorghum, s, and millet, 5,1974. In tons—potatoes, 
48,7344; turnips, 6159; mangel-wurtzel, 4,590; beet, 24}: carrots 


| and parsnips, 7003 ; cabbage, 648 ; hay, 134,6424 ; onions, 1,010 ewt. ; 


wind for its only mourner, sighing through the waste of trees, and | 
| ewt.; wine made, 13,954 gallons ; and of brandy was manufac 


strewing the dead brown leaves like ashes before the tomb.” 

To this tomb the Prixce was brought, and, like a true 
gentleman, he did what was expected of him—he took off his hat, 
and gazed upon the tomb in silent respect. There was no reason 
why he should not do this. 
admiration of all mankind, be they princes or peasants; but we 
cannot think it should have been made a state ceremony. The 
Prince, if so inclined, should have been allowed to visit Mount 
Vernon privately, with his own suite. The fact of the 
PresipENT suggesting the visit, and conducting the Prince, 
looks a good deal like dictation. The proceeding has something 
of the spirit of the Virginian rough, who cried out ‘‘ guess he 
thrashed you Britishers.” 


We wonder if the Prixce remembered, while contemplating | 


WasuineTon claims the respect and | 


tobacco, 387 ewt.; number of vines, 1,783,025; fruit sold, $5004 
ture 


477 gallons. 

These figures, as compared with those of the year ending 
March 31st, 1859, show an increase in the number of holdi 
to be 1,568; in the extent of the holdings, 542,288 acres; in 


| uncultivated lands, 483,4834 acres; of unenclosed land, 217,837% 
| acres; of enclosed land, 324,4503; of enclosed land not pcr men 


| 


that tomb, that the man, whose bones lay beneath, once laida | 


plot to kidnap his grand-uncle, Prince Wiliam Henry, after- 
wards WiLLIAm THE FourrH. The fact is historical, though 
it seems to be forgotten. 

Proce Witt1Am, when a midshipman in the British navy, 
passed the winter of 1782 in the city of New York. 


| 
} 


The | 


| 1,2003: potatoes, 2,4993 ; 


265,724 acres; being an increase on the total extent cultiva 
of 58,8044 acres, 

There is an increase of 28,844} acres under wheat; of oats, 
12,4931; of maize, 2703 acres; of rye and bere, 92} acres; of 
peas, sorghum, beans, and millet, 120 acres; of mangel-wurzel, 
2014 acres; of beet-root, 43 acres; of carrots and parsnips, 71}; 
of eabbage, 36}; of the summer fallow, 5,178% acres; of hay, 
12,1803; of green forage, 2,579} acres; of vines, 226} acres; 
and miscellaneous crops, 163 acres; orcharding 613 acres, 

There was a decrease in the following, viz., of acres in barley, 
turnips, 1123; tobacco, 263; garden 
ground, 4323. 

The following is the difference in the produce of the two 





| years: an increase in bushels of wheat, 726,143; oats, 382,843); 
| rye and bere, 2,063; peas, sorghum, beans, and millet, 369. 


revolutionary army was then approaching the city, and Colonel 
OspEN, one of Wasutnerton’s officers, wrote to the General 
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In tons of mangel-wurzel, 2,433}; beet-root, 19}; carrots and 
parsnips, 172}; cabbage, 507; hay, 21,100}:—increase in the 
number of vines, 789,423; of fruit sold, 972 ewt.; and of wines, 
6,214 gallons, and brandy 4044 gallons: and there was a 
decrease in the produce of barley of 16,528 bushels; and of 
maize, 2,6853 bushels; of 59,732} tons of potatoes; of turnips, 
719 tons; of onions, 1,680 ewt. : tobacco, 486 ewt. 

greatest quantity of wheat was grown in the counties of 
Villiers, Talbot, Bourke: and Grant. ‘The principal crops of oats 
were in Bourke, Dalhousie, Talbot, Grant, and Ripon Counties ; 
and Grant and Bourke produced the greatest portion of the barley ; 
nearly all the maize was grown in Murray County ; and Grant pro- 
duces nearly all the rye. Peas and beans seem to flourish most in 
Grant and Villiers Counties. Bourke supplies the largest tonnage 
in potatoes ; while Bourke, Grant, Ripon, Talbot, and Loddon, are 
the principal hay-makers. Onions only are produced in three 
counties, Bourke, Grant, and Loddon; tobacco is cultivated in the 
seven counties of Bourke, Grant, Hampden. Haytesbury, Normanby, 
Villiers, and Wimmera; the vine is cultivated in all, save the five 
counties of Anglesey, Dundas, Talbot, Normanby, and Wimmera. 
Grant is the saietieenl vineyard, having no less than 1,064,476 out 
of the total of 1,783,025; Bourke has 252,259, and Loddon, 
167,467 ; and next in importance stands Talbot, 90,000 ; and Evelyn, 
59,000, &. Grant made 12,685 gallons of wine, but Bourke sold 
the most fruit ; and the brandy was made in Grant and Hampden 
Counties. . 

The population of Victoria on the 3lst of December, 1859, was, 
335,558 males, and 194,575 females, imaking a total of 529,983. 
During the quarter ending the 31st of March, 1860, there was an 
increase by excess of immigration over emigration (by sea) of 997 
males, 1,174 females ; also an increase by births over deaths of 
658 males, and 1,243 females; being an increase during the 
quarter of 1,655 males and 2,417 females; making the total popu- 
lation on March 31st, 1860, 534,005 souls ; or about three persons 
to every two acres of cultivated land. 


Public attention in the colony has been lately directed | inorganic nature should fol 


| themselves, but he passes this over in the elaboration of his 


to agriculture, the staple industry of all countries, especiall 
new countries; and nothing appears wanting to a_ full 
development of the ample resources of the colony in this 
direction, but one thing—freedom. The present land system 
stops the way; and any settlement of this question, on such a 





| prologue, consisting of First Principles and these, 





as aide-de-camp and assistant secretary to the Duke of Welli 

with whom he remained till 1814. He was present duryi 
that busy and exciting period, at all the general actions, 
skirmishes, and other affairs—including the battles of Busaco and 
Fuentes d'Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, the 
Pyrenees, San Sebastian, Orthez, &e. He was sent home from 
Vera with despatches announcing the entry into France, havi 
been wounded in the chest by a musket ball. He was aide-de 

to the Prince of Orange during the campaign in the Nether 

and was present at the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, Many 
were the examples of brilliant valour shown by the late Duke. In 
politics he may be described as a Liberal Conservative ; fop 
although he opposed the repeal of the Corn Laws, he had previously 
advocated Reform, and at a later ~~ supported Lord Melbourne's 
policy. To the turf, as a national institution, he communicated the 
advantage of name and position ; increased its prestige, and added 
to its respectability; a wery necessary addition from time to 
time. The Earl of March succeeds to the title and estates. 





SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY.* 

HE first instalment of this extensive work is now before ys, 

As in its progress we shall have occasion to notice it ip 
detail, we shall, in this paper, give some account of the 
aim and scope of Mr. Spencer’s system. The scheme, according to 
the plan before us, is divided into five —. The first is a sort of 
subdivided into— 1st, the unknowable; 2dly, the laws of the 
knowable. One of the generalizations, classed under the latter 
head, Mr. Spencer tells us, is that commonly known as the 
conservation of force ; another he considers may be gathered from. 
one of his ‘‘essays,” entitled ‘ Progress, its law and cause,” 
a third, from his ‘‘ Transcendental Physiology” (Essays) ; and 


| besides these, he says, there are several others. He is of o 


basis as will induce to extra agricultural exertions, and tempt | 


tion, seemsremote. ‘The Board of Agriculture are, however, 
isplaying great activity. A motion has been carried to the effect 
that samples of soils should be collected from different parts of 


the country, and submitted for analysis by the government | 


analytical chemist, and that the government geologist should re- | laws of multipliestion. ‘The germs of the latter part of this tees 


| will be found in various articles already publishec by Mr. Spencer: 


port on their character, &e., and that a sum of money, necessary 
to cover cost of same, should be furnished by the government ; 
also, that premiums should be offered by the government for the 
encouragement of agricultural experiments in different parts of 
the country. <A very important resolution was also adopted, to 


the effect that no more money is to be granted to local agricul- | 


tural societies until after a strict inquiry has been instituted into 
the state of their funds, as derived from their own members, &e. 
It was also resolved to take some steps to inquire into the new 
blight affecting crops, not only near Melbourne, but in various 
parts of the country. 

The price of flour in Adelaide was 177. 10s. per ton, at Sydney, 
237. per ton; oats, from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per bushel; potatoes, 
71. 12s. 6d. per ton; fat bullocks averaged in the market 13 
guineas, and cows 11 guineas—but a large proportion sell at 8J. 
per head, and inferior kinds as low as 5/. ; sats sold at from 
15s, to 19s, per head ; and in the wool market, superior scoured 
was 2s, 4d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. ; white inferior hand-washed fetched 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. So that, all things considered, including the 
obstructive policy of the government land system, our agricul- 
tural brethren at the Antipodes are in a very satisfactory state of 
progress. 


THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 
ere GORDON LENNOX, Duke of Richmond, K.G., 


that, in logical order, the a of these first principles to 
ow the statement of the principles 


plan, partly because, even without it, the scheme is too extensive 
as it is, and partly because the interpretation of organic nature 
after the proposed method is of more immediate importanee, 
After the preliminary dissertations, therefore, we come to the 
first portion of the body of the work. This is to consist of the 
Principles of Biology, which will extend to two volumes, each 
volume is to be divided into three parts, making six in all :—1, the 
data of biology ; 2, the inductions of biology ; 3, the evolution of life; 
4, morphological development ; 5, physiological development ; 6, the 


“The Laws of Organic Form” (Medico-Chirurgical Review, Jan. 
1859); “ Transcendental Physiology” (Essays); and “ Theory of 
Population” (Westminster Review, April, 1852). The second portion 
of the work will consist of the principles of psychology, also extending 
over two volumes, comprising eight divisions in all. The first 


| volume will contain—1, The Data_of Psychology; 2. The Indue- 
| tions of Psychology ; 3. General Synthesis ; 4. Special Synthesis ; 


5. Psychical Synthesis. The divisions of the second volume may 
be stated as—6. Special Analysis; 7. General Analysis; 8 
Corollaries. We then come to the Principles of Sociology, a more 
extensive division than either of the preceding; it will fill three 
volumes and eleven parts, which are as follows:—1. The Data of 
Sociology; 2. The Inductions of Sociology; 3. Political Or- 
ganization; 4. Ecclesiastical Organization; 5. Ceremonial Or- 
ganization ; 6. Industrial Organization; 7. Lingual Pro ; 
8. Intellectual Progress; 9. Esthetic Progress; 10. Moral 
Progress; 11. The Consensus. This brings us to the fifth 
and last portion of the work, which is to comprise the Principles 


| of Morality, in two volumes and six parts. 1. The Data of Mo- 


rality; 2. The Inductions of Morality; 3. Personal Morals; 4 
Justice ; 5. Negative Beneficence ; 6. Positive Beneficence. Such 


| is an outline of the author's scheme. To criticise it at length would 
| be to write a whole system of philosophy. We confine ourselves in 


died on Sunday afternoon last (21st October), at twenty | 


minutes before two o’clock, at the family mansion, Portland- 
place. Dropsy was the immediate cause of death, but the Duke 


had been suifering for many months past, and the state of his | 


health had occasioned much anxiety to his friends and kindred. 
It was indeed hoped that a visit to Scotland, during the last 
autumn, might have been beneficial ; but, while in the north, he 
did not seem to rally, and had only returned to London about a 
fortnight when his decease took place. The Duke bore several 
additional titles: he was Earl of March, Baron Settrington, Duke 
of Lennox, Earl of Darnley, Baron Methuen,—and Duke 
D’Aubigny in the peerage of France. He was the eldest son of 
Charles, the fourth Duke, by Lady Charlotte Gordon, eldest 
daughter of Alexander, Duke of Gordon, and was born August 
3rd, 1791. 

He married, April 10th, 1817, Lady Caroline Paget, eldest 
daughter of F.M. the Marquis of Anglesea. ‘This lady survives 
a most devoted and kind husband, and the family he has left 
comprises four sons and three daughters, one of the latter being 
married to Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar. 

a The late Duke is to be viewed in three capacities—as an important 
member of the commonwealth, in his military and political capacities, 
and as connected with the turf. At an early age he chose the army 
as the medium of his professional career, and entered the 52nd 
Regiment as ensign. In July, 1810, he joined the army in Portugel, 


the present paper entirely to exposition. It is proposed to pub- 
lish the work in parts, of from five to six sheets octavo, comprising 
from eighty to ninety-six pages ; the parts to be issued quarterly, or 
as nearly so as possible. ‘The price of each part is half-a-crown ; the 
yearly series of four parts to be severally issued and sent post free 
to each subscriber of 10s. To show the interest taken, as might be 
supposed, by the first savants and literati of the day, we may 
append the following list of subscribers, whose names had been 
given in prior to the issue of the author’s prospect 1s in the spring of 
the present year. Those subsequently received have not been 
given :—John Stuart Mill, Esq.; Geo. Grote, Esq., F.R.S. ; Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P.; Charles Darwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.8, 
F.G.8.; Professor Huxley, F.R.S., F.L.S., Sec. G.S.; Neil Arnott, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.S.; Erasmus Darwin, Esq.; W. B. Carpenter, 
Esq., M.D., F.RS., F.LS., F.GS.; ai 


Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P.; Octavius H. Smith, Esq. ; Professor 


George Ri t, Esq. ; ve 


| Sharpey, M.D., See. R.S., F.R.S.E.; Professor De Morgan ; E. 
| Johnson, Esq., M.D. ; E.'S. Dallas, Esq. ; J. Lockhart Clarke, Esq., 


F.RUS.; Charles Babbage, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c.; W. H. Ran- 
som, Esq., M.D.; Professor Goldwin Smith; O. De Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Esq. ; W.H. Walshe, Esq., M.D. ; Hepworth Dixon, Esq. ; 
Dr. Frankland, F.R.S. ; T. Spencer Baynes, Esq:, LL.B.; J. Chap- 











* A System of Philosophy, by Uerbert Spencer, author of ‘ Social Statics ;” “ The 
Principles of Psychology ;” ‘ Essays, Scientitic, Political, and Speculative.” No. 1, 
October, 1860, First Principles. London: Mainwaring, 8, King, Wiliam-street, 
Straod, 1860, 
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man, Esq., M.D. ; Professor Graham, F.R.S., F.G.S.. D.C.L., &e.; 
T. L. Hunt, Esq, ;;H. Falconer, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S.; 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, F.LS., F.S.A., &e.; Sir Charles Lyell, 
FRS., F.LS., F.GS., &e.; R. G. Latham, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. ; 
J. D. Hooker, Esq., M.D. F.RS., F.LS., F.G.8.; Professor 
Tyndall, F.R.S.; Sir John Trelawney, Bart. ,M.P.; Professor Busk, 
FRS., F.G.8., F.L.S.; Henry T. Buckle, Esq. ; Professor F. W. 
Newman, M.A.; G. H. Lewes, Esq. ; H. Bence Jones, Esq., M.D., 
F.RS.; H. Dunning Macleod, 4 Professor Masson, M.A. ; 
H. G. Atkinson, Esq., F.G.S.; J. D. Morell, Esq. ; E. H. Sieveking, 


Esq., M.D.; Col. Sir Proby T. Cautley, K.C.B., F.R.S.; R. W 
Mackay, Esq. ; Professor H. D. Rogers, F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.S.E., 


&e.; Dr. Travis; Rev. W. G. Clark; George Lowe, Esq., C.E., 
F.RS., F.G.S., &c.; Alexander Bain, Esq.; G. Drysdale, Esq., 
Professor Laycock, F.R.S.E.; E.S. Pigott, Esq., M.D. ; Sir James 
Clark, Bart.; M.D., F.R.S.; J. A. Forsude, Esq. ; Sir Henry Hol- 
Jand, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. ; Sir John Herschel, Bart., 
F.RS., F.RAS., F.GS., &.; M. Charles de Rémusat, de 
Académie Francaise, Ancien Ministre, &., &e.; M. Jules Simon, 
Ancien Professeur de Philosophie au College de France, Ancien 
Conseiller d’Etat, &c.; M. Emile D. Forgues; M. Amédé Pichot, 
D.M., Directeur de la Revue Britannique. 

Indeed, all who have studied the progress of civilisation, all who 
are interested in the development of society, must be fully aware of 
the importance of such a work. In our article, “ Inductive 


Psychology,” (vide our impression of the 13th) we remarked that the | 


degree of intelligence, the degree of civilisation, depends on the 
number and kind of relations that are cognised. The relations 
between human beings, and the influences and conditions operating 
upon them, must be perceived and understood before that adaptation 
and fitness, that congruity and harmony between the two, can be 
established, in which well-being consists. Not merely physical well- 
being, but moral and intellectual. For example, take an illustration 
furnished by one of the eminent men whose names are mentioned 
above. Mr. Buckle (“History of Civilisation”) signalises the 
immense good produced in the present age by the principles of 
political economy, thought out in his study in the last century, by 
that “solitary Scotchman,” Adam Smith. Now these principles, 
are nothing more than certain fixed relations of things, like 
gravitation, or definite proportions. It is as certain that, if produe- 
tion and distribution be allowed to take place freely without any 
artificial restrictions being interposed, human needs will be better 
satisfied than upon the contrary principle, as it is that bodies will 
fall towards the centre of the earth. But before these relations are 
perceived and enounced, before the appreciation of them has become 
a ruling principle of action, we cannot regulate our conduct 
in conformity with them. This also exemplifies Mr. Buckle’s 
famous proposition, which has been the source of so much 
singular controversy —that human progress depends entirely 
upon the advancement of knowledge. Take a Caspar Hauser, 
ignorant of the properties of prussie acid, unaware that water 
will drown, totally inexperienced touching the relation between that 
sort of conduct which we call crime, sin, immorality, and its con- 

uences, and see what a pattern of intellectual and moral ex- 
cellence he would make, if turned loose into the world and left at 
large. We do not fora moment mean to question the originality 
or the novelty of Mr. Buckle’s proposition (any more than that of 
Newton's gravitation, or Dalton’s definite proportions)—in the 
sense of having thought it out entirely for himself; but we must 
confess we are surprised that such a self-evident truth should not 
be universally recognised. Or, rather, we should he surprised, 








did we not know that the natural and common-sense view of | 


things is always sure to be the last taken,—as proved by the 
whole history of discovery, whether in the ated or the social 
world. From the moral truths of Socrates to the introduction of 
gas-lamps and stem-engines, improvements (which are neces- 
sarily innovations) have invariably been received with repugnance 
at first, if not entirely rejected. As, therefore, social develop- 
ment, in other words, the well-being of the human race, depends 
on the discovery and recognition of the relations between man 
and the influences and conditions operating upon him, the value 
of such a work as Mr. Spencer’s must at once be seen, for how- 
ever defective it might prove in detail, the very form and outline 
of it are immensely suggestive, and could not fail in calling atten- 


tion to the subject and causing it to be investigated. (We 
may explain here, in passing, that the ‘influence and con- 


ditions” alluded to, include :—external cireumstances, comprising 
‘food, climate, soil, and the general aspect of nature” ; 
things to which these originally may have given rise, such 
as institutions, laws, manners, customs, conventionalisms, 
education, public opinion, the beliefs and desires existent 
for the time being; the general state of the world; the modifiable, 
but, while existent, powerful peculiarities of race, the particular 
mental, moral, and physical constitution of parents, &c. ;—then 
we have what may be called, for want of a better phrase, internal 
circumstances, including the special beliefs and ideas, the special 


temperament and constitution, mental, physical, and moral, of 


the individual himself.) The following circumstances, indeed, 
may serve to show how the great questions discussed in Mr. 
Spencer's work are forcing themselves even upon minds entirely 
oceupied by the practical details of business. From a very early 


age the writer of the present article was engaged in the labour of 
I gag 


an arduous profession, which cceupied his whole time, and subse- 
quently the toils of a working literary man and journalist have 
engrossed his days, and not unfrequently the greater part of his 
nights. These questions, however, have formed the subject of earnest 
thought whenever a leisure hour has afforde 1 


a& ielsure 


the human intellect can occupy itself. Some years ago he announced 
his views in an “analytical summary” of a system of philosophy, 
the outline of which he had conceived at a very early age; 

leading principles of which have formed the basis of his 

writings, including politics and art-criticisms, for 
years. The following extract from this analytical summary 
show that the great questions which form the subject of moral, social, 
and mental science, have engaged the attention of the writer, who 

is personally unacquainted with Mr. § r, and only knows him 

through that medium of communion which subsists between minds 

occupied with kindred subjects, and whose highest aspiration it is to 

add to the stock of human knowledge, and make the world better 

than we found it. “Among the objects professed to be accom- 

plished are :— 

“The enunciation of one universal law, of which all physical and 

ychical laws and phenomena, all the natural laws of organic and 
inorganic being, are but so many cases and instances; an explanation 
of the origin of the idea or conception of morality ; the enunciation of 
the supreme good—of the standard of moral perfection—of the rule of 
conduct or the moral rule—of a complete definition of morality ; an 
a wf the orlainas mythology, or the pe that non-psychical 

i.e., non-vital, non-intelligent, non-voluntary) agencies possess, or con- 
sist in, vitality, ietdiligven, ant will; an explanation of the origin of 
idolatry, ora system of worship addressed to non-psychical agencies—to 
imaginary unreal beings—personified qualities, conceptions, principles, 
ideas ; a statement of the great psychical laws; a statement of the 
ground principle of logic—the criterion of ‘ truth’ —the 
measure of the probable and the credible; a statement of the causes of 
social evils; a statement of the ramedy of social evils ; the enunciation, 
definition, explanation of the true social system, and the ical - 
agencies envolving it ; the enunciation of the great truth that merely 
to seek one’s individual good is the characteristic of mere brute-nature. 
To seek the supreme good is the essence of our moral nature ; a demon- 
stration that even now the workings of the great law in question are 
gradually but surely, necessarily, inevitably converging to the true 
social system ; the enunciation of the pri fundamental law of the 
higher criticism in what is called the ‘fine arts’ ; the enunciation of the 
theory or co-ordination of the sciences and arts.” 

We must conclude the present paper, which, as we have said, we 
have thought best to restrict entirely to exposition. The first part 
of Mr. Spencer’s work now issued consists of eighty pages, and is 
devoted to a discussion of “ The Unknowable.” 


THE FABLES OF BABRIUS.* 


Tv has been said that Shakspere’s plays were not ‘written by 

Shakspere; it is now said that Msop’s fables are not 
the productions of sop. Both, indeed, by some writers, have 
been ascribed to the monks; and, as to the Fabulist, with some 
reason. Itseems, however, that the basis, or stock material, of all 
that has come down to our day under the name and credit of sop, 
is to be sought in the fables of Babrius. 

These fables have been lately edited by Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, whose collection has been used by Mr. Davies in the attempt 
before us to render theminto English verse. 

Babrius, according to some authorities, was a Greek poet of the 
age in which Bion and Moschus flourished, if not of an earlier one,— 
some say as far back as B.c. 250. But Sir G. C. Lewis places him 
so late as A.D. 235; and thinks that the Alexander to whom his 
poems were dedicated was Alexander Severus. He supports his 
hypotheus by various considerations. _Babrius, for instance, is cited 
by no earlier writer than Dositheus Magister, a grammarian who 
lived about 207 a.p., and in whose ’"Epyyycduara are two fables of 


| Babrius in choliambic verse; which, if Dositheus himself intro- 


duced them into his own work, will bring Babrius ‘to a date not 
later than Septimius Severus, a.p. 207, or his son, Caracalla, to 
whom Alexander Severus claimed sonship. Babrius himself (whose 
name, by-the-bye, was, through an error of the copyist, for a long 
time chronicled as Gabrius), refers the origin of the * Fable” to Syria 
antiqua. This is a view held by no other Greek writer. ow, 
Alexander Severus was born in Pheenicia, and this view was 
evidently meant to flatter his patron. The verses themselves are 
thus translated :— 

The Fable, royal Alexander's son ! 

Is a device by Syrians old begun. 

Belus and Ninus ruled when it was young. 

And clever Esop to the Hellenic tongue 

Gave fables first. The like Cybisas spake 

To Libyans. I, in mine, old forms forsake, 

And, with gold cheek-piece bitting fiery horse, 

Commend my mythiambic to the course. 

But what ifthis, instead ofa compliment to? an imperial patron, 
be verily the writer’s own theory, and intended for the statement of 
historical fact ? The general theory we may find concisely stated 
by reference to Eschenburg. First, for a citation as to sop. 


Having mentionedjwhat the Greeks had done in didactic poetry, and 


| that their efforts had almost wholly consisted of moral precepts or 


] “gg espns: | Text of Sir G. C. 
d opportunity for with- | 


sentences, by poets who, on that account, were called gnomie poets, 
and that poetry of that sort consisted of pithy maxims expres 

with brevity and force, and was reduced to a metrical form princi- 
pally for the sake of memory, such as we find it in the “ Golden 
verses” of Pythagoras and the exhortation of Phocylides, and 
the various fragments by Theognis, Solon, and Xenophanes, 
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who all pass under the name of gnomic poets—the German 
ist proceeds to give an account of a more advanced 
form of didactic poetry; viz., the Fable, or Apologue (4twAoyoc 
and Adyoc). “The most ancient and Greek fables, “he says, 
“ are two or three ascribed to Archilochus and Stesichorus, and one 
found in Hesiod. The most celebrated fables,’ he adds, “ are those 
of Hisop, who lived in the age of Solon. They were probably com- 
posed in prose. Socrates translated some of them into verse. They 
were collected in a body by Demetrius Phalareus, and a translation 
of them is said to have been made about the same time into elegiac 
verse. In the age of Augustus they were translated into the verse 
called choliambics, by Babrius. This metrical version is supposed 
to have | the basis of elon a copies —— Vn ae and 
belong, , more properly to the subject of philosophy.’ 

Speaking of the didactic posts of the Leonie age, the same 
learned writer remarks, that there were, after the capture of Corinth, 
B.c. 146, several writers belonging to the didactic class, “‘ but none 
of them of much celebrity. Among the principal were Babrius, or 
Babrias, and Oppian. e former has been already mentioned as 
author of a metrical version of the ‘ Apologues’ of Msop; the 
latter wrote on fishing and hunting.” 

Ot sop himself he tells us, that he was a Phrygian, generally 
ene to have lived, at least 600 B.c.; that he was born a slave, 
and served different masters ; the last of whom, Jadman of Samos, 
a philosopher, gave him his freedom. The other circumstances of 
his life are but imperfectly known, although they are detailed with 
considerable fullness in the biography of him ascribed to Maximus 
Planudes, a monk of Constantinople in the 14th century; upon 
which, however, little reliance can be placed. The same Planndes 
also collected and enlarged the fables of sop, never, probably, com- 
mitted to writing by himself. They had been put into choliambic 
verse by Babrius _ tomar called Babrias, and Gabrias), who 
lived in the time of Augustus. From this metre they were 
gradually reduced again to prose, and received their present form 
from Planudes. 

Horace treated the fable as a form of poetry. “ After him,” says 
Scholl, another German scholar, “ Roman literature presents us 
with no fables until the reign of Tiberius.” In his reign flourished 


Phiedrus, who {received his freedom from Augustus. He was the 
principal author of fables among the Romans. “ He had the merit 


of first making known to the Romans the fables of Msop ; not that 
all his fables are translations of those of the Phrygian philosopher ; 
but those which seem to be properly his own, or of which, at least, 
we do not know the Greek originals, are in the manner of sop. 
He is as original as La Fontaine, who, like Phdrus, borrowed the 
subject in a great number of his fables.” “The next author of 
fables in Latin verse,” adds Eschenburg, “is Flavius Avianus, who 
employed the elegiac metre instead of the iambic. Julius Titianus, 
who lived under Caracalla, wrote fables in prose, or rather translated 
into Latin prose the fables of Babrius. 

Such is, in the most concise form, what may be regarded as the 
orthodox belief on this subject previous to the treatment of it by 
Sir G. C. Lewis. Many, of course, will, as he anticipates, be 
dissatisfied with his attempt to fix the date of Babrius. But to 
such, he says, that they will find no traces of his fables earlier 
than the Emperor Julian, a century or more later; who, in his 
Epistle LIX., quotes a verse of the 32nd Fable, y. 1., without the 
author’s name. Tzetzes and Siudas, alone, the latest of the 
grammarians, quote much from Babrius, previous to the finding 
of the present MSS.; and all that we can arrive at, with any 
approximation to certainty, is, that Babrius lived between the 
cles of the first century after Christ and the age of Julian. 

A manuscript o Babrius was discovered in 1844, by M. Mino- 
ides Menas, a learned Greek, who was commissioned by M. Ville- 
main, Minister Public Instruction under Louis Philippe; it 
was found, amongst other literary treasures, in the convent of 
St. Laura, on Mount Athos. The copy was much damaged, and 
the monks asked so high a price for it, that Menas declined to 
buy it, and could only convey a transcript of it to Paris which 
M. Villemain placed in the hands of M. Boissonade (see Class. 
Mus., II., 413), by,whom it was published in October, 1844. The 
date of the MS. was supposed to * of the tenth century. Several 
other Continental editions followed on the Parisian. Sir G. C, 
Lewis put forth his own—the first edition of Babrius in England 
—in 1846, 

For the fable itself Babrius traces its origin to a remote an- 
tiquity—to a highly poetic age; in which men communed with 
Nature as a kindred intelligence, and attributed speech to plants 
and animals, not merely in literary fiction but in religious belief. 
Hear him—Babrius we mean—on this point :— 

It was the Golden Age, when every brute 

Had voice articulate, in speech was skilled, 

And the mid-forests with its synods filled. 

The tongues of rocks and pine-leaf then were free ; 
To ship and sailor then would speak the sea; 
Sparrows with farmers would shrewd talk maintain; 
Earth gave all fruits, nor asked for toil again. 
Mortals and gods were wont to mix as friends. 


The birthplace of fable was then Paradise ; and, perhaps, we 
might even read Adam for sop. Sir G. C. Lewis devotes some 
ag in his learned preface to an analysis of the Asopian fable. 

is object is to establish the indigenous Greek origin of this class 
of compositions from a consideration of its natural history. 
Babrius occasionally mentions animals of foreign extraction, and 
known only to the later Greeks; but chietly introduces those 
only as characters which are recognised by the earliest traditions 





of the sopian Fables. It was not until after the revival of 
letters that the opinion obtained any credence that the prose 
isopian Fables were really those of sop. Nothing, avers Mr. 
Davies, could be more manifestly unsound ; and he maintains the 
European origin of this class of fiction. 

Of this gentleman’s version it is but fair that we now proceed 
to give specimens or examples. 

In doing this we shall subserve also a moral purpose. 
instance, are not merely dry practical maxims, but there are some 
that aim at sentiment and beauty. Take, as an example, the fable 
of “ The Female Slave and Venus.” 

A man, enamour’d of his ugly slave, 

An arrant slut, to her, for asking, gave 

Whate’er she would. Hence, as more gauds she wins, 
And trails fine purple o’er her slattern shins, 

At wife and mistress she defiance flings ; 

But Venus, as the cause of these good things, 

With lamps she fain would honour, and each day 
Make offering, supplicate, pay vows, and pray ; 

Till to her came the goddess, in her sleep, 

And, while the house was hush’d in slumber deep, 
Said, “ Thank me not, as though I'd made thee fair; 
To him that thinks thee so, a hate I bear. 

Whoso in what is foul can beauty find, 

Is surely God-abhorr’d, and halt in mind.” 


The fabulist is not always mindful of tradition, or changes it to 
suit his own convenience—as in the following :— 
JOVE’s CASK. 
Jove in a cask all blessings pack’d and hid, 
A charge for man: but first secured the lid. 
Unbridled man, agog to scan the gift 
And its contents, essay’d the top to lift. 
Released, each blessing mounted to the sky 
And would not bide below, when free to fly. 
Hope only tarried. Her the lid secured, 
When closed at last. And thus hath Hope endured 
In human homes. In her sole form we see 
Earnest of all the goods, that then did flee. 


Hesiod’s account of the matter is very different. His was pro- 
bably an older version of the same story, according to whi 
Pandora’s box was full of ills; but in both versions Hope is left at 
the bottom. The change, however, of evils into blessings, in the 
more recent versions, illustrates the gradual amelioration of the 
common creed. Here is a curious fable, agreeing with Horaee, 
however, in particulars, on Prometheus creating human beings— 


PROMETHEUS AND MANKIND. 
Prometheus erst, when Jove the order spake, 
Proceeded men and brutes, ’tis said, to make. 
But when Jove saw that beasts outnumbered men, 
He bade him mix some of the brutes again, 
And fashion them into the human mould. 

The brutes into a lump Prometheus rolled. 
And form’d men of it, e’en as Jove desired. 
But, as for those so moulded, it transpired 
That in the change they gained a human shape, 
Yet did not from their earlier mind escape : 

But kept that to the end, which they began 

By sharing with the brutes and not with man. 


All, for 


The next fable is well known, and contains a hit at that super- 
stition which in all times and places is only too common :— 


THE HUSBANDMAN WHO HAD LOST HIS MATIOCK 

Trenching his vineyard once a husbandman 

His mattock lost ; and to inquire began, 

If it had gone by any workman’s theft. 

But each denied. When no resource was left, 

To put them on their oaths, he took them all 

Up to the city. "Tis our wont to call 

The country gods poor folks: but those who dwell 

In walls, we deem, are true, and order well. 

Now in a fountain in the foregate street 

The party stay’d to rest, and wash’d their feet. 

Just then the crier rich tewards was telling 

To him who’d show who robb’d the sacred dwelling. 

The farmer heard, and said, “ My journey’s vain ! 

“Tf the god knows not, who has robbed his fane, 

And but from men, for bribes, the news receives, 

How can he know, or find out, other thieves?” 
Others are more imaginative, andmake a poetical use 

themes :— : 


of legendary 





THE NIGHINGALE AND THE SWALLOW. 
Far from men’s fields the swallow forth had flown, 


| When she espied amid the woodlands lone 


The nightingale, sweet songstress. Her lament 
Was Itys to his doom untimely sent. 

Each knew the other through the mournful strain, 
Flew to embrace, and in sweet talk remain. 

Then said the swallow “ Dearest, liv’st thou still ? 
Ne’er have I scen thee since thy Th n ill 

Some cruel Fate hath ever come between ; 

Our virgin lives till now apart have been. 

Come to the fields: revisit homes of inen : 

Come dwell with me, a comrade dear, again, 

Where thou shalt charm the swains, no savage brood: 
Dwell near men’s haunts, and quit the open wood: 
One roof, one chamber, sure, can house the two 
Or dost prefer the nightly frozen dew, 
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And day-god’s heat? a wild-wood life and drear? 

Come, clever songstress,to the light more near.’’ 

To which the sweet-voiced nightingale replied : 

Still on these lonesome ridges let me bide ; 

Nor seek to part me from the mountain glen ; 

T shun, since Athens, man, and haunts of men ; 

To mix with them, their dwelling-place to view, 
=. . 

Stirs up old grief, and opens woes anew.” 

Some consolation for an evil lot 

Lies in wise words, in song, in crowds forgot. 

But sore the pang, when, where you once were great, 

Again men see you, housed in mean estate. 


Enough of citation. The reader is now able to judge of Mr. 
Davies’ translation. We wish it had been more smooth and easy ; 
but it is not wanting in a certain severe beauty, and a classical turn 
in the phrases and diction. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
SPECIAL. 
Hanover, October 23, 1860. 

F the English on their sea-girt island, and confident in the 
oft-tried prowess of their fleet and army, are constantly 
calculating with lively concern the chances for and against victory 
in a war with France, the fears of a people split up into numerous 
tty states, without a fleet and without a national army, and 
ving only an imaginary border line between them and the 
dreaded foe, may easily be excused. Nobody can wonder that 
Germany remains in a state of ceaseless alarm; and that all the 
speeches held on the occasion of the two great celebrations of last 
week—the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and the fo:ty-seventh of the great battle of Leipsic—should 
turn upon the prospect of another French invasion. pitiable 
situation of Germany is illustrated by the fact, that at this 
moment Austria — preparing, it would seem, for another Italian war 
—is marching her German regiments out of the fortresses of Ulm, 
Mayence, and Rastatt, and replacing them by Italian and Hun- 
garian regiments. ‘The most important border strongholds of the 
country are to be garrisoned with troops upon whom Austria can- 
not rely in the field; and who, on that account, are to be 
removed as far as practicable from the theatre of war. However 
impolitic and dangerous for the whole of the Federal States such 
a step may be, there is nothing in the Federal Compact, or Bunder 
Act, to prevent it. That Compact, which, indeed, is rather an 
instrument to enable the confederate Princes to dispense with the 
good opinion of their subjects, and to repress, by conjoint action, 
any attempts at insurrection, does not limit the Princes to the 
employment of native German soldiers, either in fortresses or in 
contingents. They might, if they found it most secure and 
cheapest, go to Louis NApotegon’s recruiting ground, and form 
their contingents of Arabs and Kroomen. ] 





A short time back the | 


ish Gover tt 3 é i stei in- | 1 icharat? ised 
Danish Government brought forward, as their Holstein Contin | Tomenentall Ceeeaiiiiah tn tes for the Rei is to 


gent, for the inspection of the Federal Military Commission, 
troops raised in Jutland and Zealand, that is, thorough-bred 
Danes, all animated with a burning hatred of the name of German, 


and every man of whom would no doubt have preferred shooting | 


down the Commissioners rather than Frenchmen. No objection 


was made by the Diet to this mockery ; and, after such a precedent, | 
Austria cannot well be called to account for getting rid of her | 


unreliable Magyars, Servians, and Venetians in the manner she is 
about todo. In the fortresses of Germany they are, for the present, 
harmless, but in case of a war with France, those important strong- 
holds, with such garrisons, would goon be in the sion of the 
enemy. Itis scarcely to be credited, yet the South German 

declare it to be a fact, that not only the border fortresses, 
mentioned, but even the seat of the Federal Diet, Frankfort, will 
be garrisoned by soldiers, who, if they show the sentiments of their 
countrymen, heartily detest the Germans, and look to the 


pers | 
dy | 


Emperor of the French as their natural ally and friend. Not a | 


German is disposed to doubt that these men would seize the first 
+ pte d to surrender their charge to the French, or that, at 
the best, they would make but a lukewarm defence. The outcry is 
naturally enough loud against this suicidical resolution of Austria; 
and Prussia is unanimously implored to address a remonstrance 
to the Cabinet of Vienna upon the subject. The violent indigna- 
tion expressed by the entire people may have the effect of inducing 
the Austrian Government to limit the number of such troops, or, 
perhaps, toseek and find other places of security for the Emperor's 
refractory troops, instead of just the very fortresses upon which 
the safety and political independence of the whole country so 
greatly depend. It is somewhat hard that Austria should claim 
and possess the privilege of providing garrisons for the Federal 
fortresses, and yet be unable to perform the duty with German 
troops. The Prussian party exclaim against the Confederation 
being made the tool of Austria’s dynastic schemes; and most pro- 

bly an agitation will be got up to obtain the surrender of the 
fortresses into the hands of Prussia. The helplessness of Germany in 
the reform of its internal affairs has been displayed more particularly 
in the course of the negociations on the subject of the Rhine-tolls. 
The states of Nassau and Hessia have often given the country to 
understand that they were not by any menns disposed to lose the 
revenues derived from the Rhine-tolls, and they are still as stead- 
fast as ever in their resistance. However, public opinion is de- 
cidedly against them, and it is not unlikely that a reduction may 
take place. As reported in my last, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that England will rid the country of the Elb toll. Besides 


Hamburgh, Holland has already accepted the conditions, and there 
is not a question that all the other states interested will do the 
same. But for England—but for England’s separation 
Hanover—this boon would not now have gained. 
reforms are effected in this the —— seldom indebted 
for them to their own exertions. fault lies not so much in the 
people, it is true, as in the circumstances. Reforms here are 

rought about by foreign Thus, the United States 
abolished the Sound Dues, which indeed was a Danish question, by 
name and locality, yet more ially offensive and ive to 


ir 


the German coast lands of the Baltic and North Sea, Ger- 
many’s armies could not effect was settled by a word from 
a nation of yesterday’s growth, thousands of miles across 
the ocean. The Turks, too, established the freedom of 
the Danube. But for the Crimean war and the conquest 
of Sebastopol, not one Bavarian would now be 
navigating the waters of that river. It is becoming every 


day more and more evident that a peaceful internal reform is out 
of the oe... No individual 3 state bin Bagi real 
or imaginary advantages except by conypulsi are 
many serious ns who fhink the compulsion had better come 
from abroad from within—that war is erable to revolu- 
tion. Therefore, many there are who w ladly see a war 
break out between Germany and France, that is, 
princes of Germany and Louis Napoleon, under the hi 
that the princes would then be forced to make 
ee will. The union and freedom of Germany can come 
The example of England helps but little. 
English royal family is too | connected with the princes of 


this country that the people could expect any real from Eng- 
land ratherthan a po resistance, the more i beeen 


vieke 


: 


ce, 
ried on secretly ; in ay eb widely believed that is the 
chief supporters of the Princes of Germany—that she serves them 
as ashield against France, and thereby renders them 


the discontent of their subjects. Whatever or however little 

son there may be for ak belief, the main cause of the 

of reform is, as I have often before observed, the 

indifference of the great mass of the population. last 
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is to be bi for the successors to the Imperial throne. 

diploma, w ts the discretion in Cho ERED ae 
their affairs to the e of the different countries of the empire 
that was alluded to by Brovenam at the Glasgow Social 


Science Co: announces that the legislative au 
exercised in fatane only with the aid and concurrence 
vincial Assemblies and the Imperial Council ; the number of 


: 
i 


F 


one hundred. These are to be distributed among the different 
countries ra their extent, population. and contributions 
to the taxation. offices of Minister for Justice, for < 
tion, and the Interior, as general central authorities, are abolished. 
The Court Chaneellorship of Hungary is to be and 
another one instituted for lvania. The Court Chai 
Hungary is to be a member of the Cabinet. The affairs of the 
other countries will be delegated to a minister in the oy oa i 
Privy Council. A Board of Education is likewise to be 

The office of Minister for Justice in all H a countries will 
be delegated to the President of the Court of Economical 
affairs, and the interests of trade, will be entrusted to the Minister 
considerably e , accepting new 

and sale of Crown ins, will in future upon the ac- 
quiescence of the Reichsrath. Thecustoms, coinage,and 


a 


the issue of bank-notes, post-office,, telegraph, and affairs 
are to be discussed only with the aid of the other 


legislative affairs are to be left to the several provincial assemblies. 


e management of the common concerns of all non-H i 
countries is reserved for the Assembly of the Imperi Counsillors, 
that is, for the members of the Reichsrath who represent those 


countries. With respect to the organization of the non-Hungari 
countries, full iscllina, framed upon the principle of self- 
government, will be issued to the Ministers. ‘The representation 
of all classes and interests in these provincial assemblies 
will be adopted as a principle. It is that 
the provincial assemblies be summoned as soon as 
and the pro for the settlement of public affairs based upon 
these principles laid before them. The constitutional institutions 
(Einrichtungen) of Hungary will be restored. The Hungarian 
language will be acknowledged as the official langu in the 
courts of law, as also in the executive. The University of Pesth 
is tobe reopened. ‘The abolition of Soccage or Villainage, and 
the abolition of the privileges of freedom from taxation enjoyed 
by feudal proprietors, are confirmed. The representation of all 
classes of the country by the legislature, and in the exercise of 
the executive, is mek as a principle. The representative assem~- 
bly is to be summoned as quickly as possible, when the ina 
diploma will be drawn up, and the coronation ceremony take " 
e jurisprudence and the executive are to be maintaind in the 
manner prescribed upon the basis of the civil and criminal law, 80 
long as no alterations are made. The Royal Curia ai Pesth, and 
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the governorship of O/en will be restored. In acknowled t 
of te national claime of Hun and the population of ia, 
a High Commissioner is appointed to hear the views of the leading 
men of the different classes, whose proposals will be submitted to 
the decision of the Em . Analogous constitutional arrange- 
SaaNnal oeolend for Teaneytvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


A Handy Book on Dinners; Dinners and Diners, at Home and Abroad. By E. L: 
Blanchard. London: Adamson, 16, Brydges-street, Strand, 1860. 

We have had handy books or digests of laws by the score, and now 
we have amuch more agreeable one in a handy book of the laws of 

igestion ; and what is more, it isreplete with piquant plates (as ap- 
petising as the plates of another sort treated of in the letter-press) and 
choice cuts (as relishing and gustative to the mental palate, as the 
choice cuts of the joints which form one of its topics of discussion are to 
the physical) of a comical, anatomical, and gastronomical character; the 
whole jorming a comprehensive dining directory for all tastes and all 
pockets. Voltaire (whose name is suggested to us by an interesting 
anecdote in this little work, to be presently noted) having been feli- 
citous in a good digestion, makes his é andide “ find life most tolerable 
after meals,” as Byron tells us; while the poor poetical peer himself 
being cursed with a bad one, and having vegetated on potatoes and 
vinegar—have we not been told it?—to make himself look thin, pale, 
and interesting (ye gods! that the marks and symptoms of disease 
should be thought attractive! ), maunders about that celebrated lunatic, 
Alexander the Great, having declared that the pleasures of feeding 
er ee him of his mortality, when the incense with 
which his lickspittles and toadies had regaled him proved too light 
even for his god-like stomach. According to Dean Swift, however, 
the nian maniac was so inordinately given to gorging fried 
gee, that whenever he woke up after one of his drunken fits (for 

io we not know that 

* Alexander hated thinking, 
Drank a bout at Council board, 
And subdued the world by drinking 
More than by his mighty sword ?”’) 


his courtiers bawled out “all eggs under the grate,” and that 
hence was derived his name. But that is neither here nor there. 
The fact is, that life depends on certain processes of animal chemistry, 
such as breathing, for example ; eating and drinking are another exam- 
ple; and happy is the man who can perform these processes with 
comfort to himself, and without annoyance to others by manifesta- 
tions of ill-temper and suffering ; for verily such a man has good lungs 
and a liver, and what is more, shall be a long liver; he is free 
from indigestion and bile, and asthma and dyspepsia, and his days 
shall be many in the land. Do not doctors and physiologists tell us 
that all the o and functions of our system ought to be duly 
exercised, and that the pleasurable discharge of the latter is a sign of 
health ; and that the non-exercise of these functions, the non-perfor- 
mance of these natural processes of animal chemistry, is detrimental 
and destructive of health, just the same as excesses are? Then let 
us breathe fresh air, and eat and drink, &c., not because “ to-morrow 
we die,” but that we may live long and comfortably, as nature, if she 
has any intentions at all, evidently intended we should do. But to 
revert to our anecdote about Voltaire,—we find by this little work, 
a of a place where hungry men do congregate, to wit, “The 
Bedford Head,” Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, that the “ Patriarch,” 
when, on his escape from the Bastile, he came over here, went to 
live only two doors off from this resort, so dear (in one sense, though, 
we believe, cheap in another) to “diners ;” and remained there some 
time, collecting subscriptions for his “ Henriade,” and cultivating the 

uaintance of Pope, Young, Congreve, and other contemporary 
celebrities. 

Womanand her Wants. From Lectures on the Female Body and its Clothing. 
By Madame Roxey Ann Caplin. London: Darton and Co. 58, Holborn Hill, 

Most le who have frequented the western division of the 
metropolis of late years must have had occasion to traverse Berners- 
street, and in that commodious thoroughfare most probably have ob- 
served some feminine lay-figures coquettishly attired in stays and 
draped with a gauzy sort of garniture. This is the temple of hygeinic 
dressmaking, whence the lectures in question have emanated. In 
Lecture I, we are told that “ Motherhood is the highest point to which 
@ woman’s ambition can soar. There is glory inmany things which 
we can do, literature and art are open to us, and we are justly proud of 
the success of many of the first writers of this age, who are the distin- 
guished ornaments of our sex; but the mothers of England, with their 
millions of beautiful daughters and noble sons, have a higher and a 
holier fame.” Of course, if one is sure of producing sons and 
daughters that are noble and beautiful, and if one has the means 
of bringing them up to be happy and useful members of 
society, “motherhood,” and “fatherhood,” too, are very creditable 
things, but there is nothing special in which the former is more esti- 
mable or more useful than the latter; nor is there anything in either 
that should cause it for itself alone, as an aim and object in itself, instead 
of the means to an end, to be considered “ the noblest point” to which 
any sensible person’s “ambition can soar.” There are cases in which 
the “noblest point to which 2 woman’s [or a man’s] ambition could 
soar” would be found in that generous and exalted spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the general good in which motherhood and 
fatherhood would be excluded. Are there not people with mortal and 
deadly maladies the hereditary transmission of which to their children 
is ineviable? Where is the heart, the sense, the feeling of those who 
would give birth to a progeny stricken in the very germ with a fatal 
and agonizing disease? Mere “artificial instinct’ (as the Times calls 
it), factitionsly produced by habit and circumstances, and prejudices 

inating in times of ignorance and barbarism, mixed with a consi- 
derable spice of selfish vanity and egotism, are too often at the bottom 
of what people mistake for a “noble ambition.” We ask it in very 
bitterness of spirit—but how about the mothers of the pariah, the pre- 











datory and prostitute classes, of those who have been driven to theip 
frightful calling by inability to obtain work, or who when fully emplo 
like the multitudes of famishing needlewomen, cannot earn eno h to 
keep soul and body together, and are compelled to eke out their 
wretched existence by the proceeds arising from various kinds of 
illicit acts? If the parents of these unfortunates think they hay 
reached the “noblest point to which a woman’s ambition can soar,” a 
do not envy their feelings, nor the feelings of those who may e 
with them. These lectures have the merit of being calculated to make 
young women conversant with the construction of their own organ; 
—a subject on which they have hitherto been absurdly and crimj. 
nally kept in the dark. And thus it has come to pass that multitudes 
of young women, from a sheer want of information on the construction 
of their own frame, have, through tight lacing and other pernicious 
practices, entirely deranged the healthy action of their bodily functi 
and entailed the most fearful consequences on themselves and their 
children. Nay, there are even now frumpish people in the world with 
antidiluvian notions, who think it absolutely immoral for women not 
to lace themselves up after the ridiculous fashion of former period, 
and any young woman who attires herself in a comfortable and natural 
way is stigmatized by them as “fast,” &c. In tending to cure this 
evil, Madame Uaplin’s lectures will have a very good effect, and we 
commend them to the special attention of the gentler sex. 


SERIALS. 

North American Review. No. 189. Oct. 1860. Boston, UV, g, 
Crosby & Co.: New York, H. H. Dexter & Co.: London, Sampson 
Low & Co.—The present number of this standard Review contains pa 
that will be interesting to every class of readers. The philologist, the 
critic, the classical student, will find suitable fF pabulum jn 
“ Homer and his Heroines,” a paper on the Hon. W. E. Gladstone's 
“ Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age,” as also in articles on “The 
English Language in America,” and “ Edmund Waller's Poetical Works;* 
the historian will turn to the articles on “ ‘The Life and Labours of 
Richard Prince,” the “Memoirs, Letters, and Speeches of An 
Ashley Cooper first Earl of Shaftesbury,” “ Palfrey’s Il‘>tory of New 
England ;” the diplomatist and politician will be attract«.| y “Rush's 
pacer eyeiaagg ;” the naturalist, savant, and t' edical man 
will select the rs on “ Climatology,” “ Quarantine \ Hygiene,” 
(in which, pec. yar tm topics, Dr. Jebington's work on “ The By 
demics of the Middle Ages,” is discussed), and that most interesti 
question, “ The Origin of Species,” at the head of which stand the 
names of Professor Agassiz and Professor Parsons, as “ representative 
men” in the discussion of the matter, though, of course, the name of 
Mr. Darwin,who has placed the subject in a more complete and satis. 
factory form than it had ever previously assumed, will occupy a prin- 
cipal share of the reader’s attention. In addition to the above, there are 
a paper, the subject of which may be inferred from its title, “An In- 
glorious Milton,” “Critical Notices,” and “New Publications.” It 
will be seen that the subjects of the articles contained in the present 
number are of a gulag varied and interesting nature. 

The Leisure Hour. Part 106. October, 1860. London : Religious 
Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and 164, Piccadiily.—This “ family 
journal of instruction and recreation,” well fulfils its “ speciality.” 
The present part contains an interesting paper, illustrated with suitable 
cuts, of the total solar eclipse which occurred on the 18th of July last. 
“A Summary of Neapolitan History” possesses peculiar interest, from 
current events ; it is illustratedjby a map of Southern Italy. “How 
to use the Barometer” (also appropriately illustrated), is a very useful 
contribution. The “Story of the Crooked Sixpence” progresses 
through chapters 8 to 15, both inclusive, in the present part; and 
“The Black Country,” which commences in it, proceeds as far as 
chapter 4. There are, besides, a number of well written articies which 
we must dispose of en masse by recommending the publication for 
general perusal. In “Missionary Itineration in India,” it is curious to 
note, in the graphic illustration given, how travellers ride in vehicles of 
a shape but not drawn by European methods of traction. 
Bipedal—in lieu of quadrupedal or steam—motive power is in requisi« 
tion. Two running natives each take a shaft over his shoulder, and 
two more push behind ; and this is the way they get over the ground 
in India; the equine population of India is scarce, the unfeathered 
bipedal race is superabundant ; voila, the secret. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


Last week closed with Consols down at 97 7-8 to 93. The actual 
and anticipated suspension of diplomatic relations between Sardinia and 
the pro-Neapolitan States, had a principal share in this decline. 

We have, we regret this week to add the name of the Duke of Rich- 
mond to the obituary of well-known public men who have died during 
the present autumn. 

Lord Bury, who is well known as a social reformer, has oifered him- 
self as a candidate to the constituency of the Wick Burghs 

The Session at the Central Criminal Court was resumed on Monday. 
The important cases of the murders at Stepney, Lea-bridge, <c., will be 
noticed under their specific heads. The index of crime, as read at the 












Surrey Sessions, seems to show a somewhat favourable state of things 
in that county, attributed by the chairman to the salutary and 
beneficent results of ragged-schools and reformatory institutions. 

The new Secretary of the Treasury, is Mr. Frederick Peel. 

The criminal record of the week, is swollen by a most frightful 


tragedy at Bradford. A Mrs. Gowland has murdered her two chil- 
dren. The instrument of destruction was a razor, with which she cut 
their throats. She then attempted suicide. 

A true bill was found against Mullins, in the case 
murder, on Tuesday. 

The charge egainst W. B. Webb, of having murdered W. Brown om 
the high seas, has fallen to the ground, the grand jury having throwa 
out the bill. 

As regards Street-railways, an application having been made to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, by Mr. 


of the Stepney 
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the commissioners have determined to invite Mr. Train to explain his 

views personally in pa instead of making the usual reference to the 
for general purpeses. 

CO offat J been ane without opposition, at Honiton. 

The French treaty formed a subject of discussion, recently at the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, when a just tribute was paid to the 
“ practical wisdom and devotion of Mr. Cobden in the carriage of the 
matter, and the great labour he had bestowed upon the business,” 
shewing, that both in motive and intention, as well as success in practical 
results, “no man deserved better of his country. , A French journal, 
L' Avenir Commercial, speakingof the treaty, says “ it must revolutionise 
the whole Customs’ system of Europe. There is, therefore, no reason 
to be surprised at the negotiations opened in divers quarters ; they 
were commanded by the very force of circumstances, and if the French 
Government refused to take the initiative in these matters, it would 
not fail to be solicited by foreign Powers. We are, then on the eve of 
a complete remodelling of our tariff; and we hope that the modification 
will also reach the products of the far East, which we have up to the 
present rejected by prohibitive duties.” 

There was an increase in the mortality of London during last 
week. ‘The deaths, which had been in the previous week 1,008, rose 
in the week ending Saturday, Oct. 20, to 1,116. In the ten years 
1850—59 the average number of deaths in the weeks corresponding 
with last week was 1,020; but as the deaths returned for last week 
occured in an increase population, the average should be raised pro- 
portionally, a correction which will make it 1,122. It appears, there- 
that the deaths in the present return approximate Sealy to the 
average rate of mortality at this season of the year. The births last 
week exceeded the deaths by 684. 

Lord Palmerston arrived at Mr. Beckett's, at Leeds, on Wednes- 
day. 

In the case of the Queen v. Davidson, the defendant in which had 
been charged with an indecent assault, and has now been acquitted, 
a law point has been settled this week at the Central Criminal Court. 
The defendant pleaded that he had been put upon his trial for the 
same offence at the Middlesex Sessions, and that the jury were un- 
able to come to a decision, and that they were improperly discharged 
by Mr. Payne, the presiding judge, without sufficient grounds, under 
the circumstances, for his taking that course. The Court decided 
that the plea was bad. The trial then proceed@d, when the jury, 
after a cuarter of an hour's deliberation, returned a verdict of not 


guilty. 
On Wednesday the Queen gave an audience to the new Persian 
mbassador at Windsor. 
pney murder, the trial, at the time of our going to press 
*t of the paper, was proceeding. 





would appear that the dispositi 
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position among the soldiers to 
mutiny fromm provocation, generally apparently the merest trifles, is not 
confined to the native race. It seems that, without the authority of Sir 
Hugh Rose, an order had been issued for destroying the pet animals, 





sucao 
prohibiting their being kept in quar 
siderable feeling of discontent. Ho 
The idea of a spirit of mutiny becomin; 
particular animal was believed to be used in the preparation of cartridges, 
or, becanse other animals were not to be kept in quarters, does not 
impress us with a very high idea of the reason, or the patriotism of the 









The consequences was a con- 
er, the pets are to be let alone. 





“ pets, ’ 







which, however, we should imagine could be promotive of 
sanitary arrangements in their quarters, eccentric and dirty as the whim 
might be, it seems a somewhat harmless one, and scarcely worth while 
to provoke disaffection by thwarting it. The Supreme Council at Cal- 
eutta had issued a declaration for the purpose of removing a mis- 
which had become prevalent among the troops, as to the 
1 the amalgamation of the British forces would have upon 
id prospects. The Indigo Commission had reported a 
decidedly at ee-trade state of th ; the ryots being compelled to 
eultivate indigo whether they liked or not. They report, that all the 
defects of the system can be traced to defective remuneration. But if 
things are left perfectly free, it is to be presumed they will find their 
level, and if the trade is a remunerative one, there will be, if the free- 
trade principle is fairly reduced to practice, a due and proper re- 
muneration to all parties engaged in carrying it on. The difficulty is, 
to apply the free-trade principle under conditions founded on a total 
negation of free-trade, both theoretically and practically. 



















Tux Horsz.—No unprejudiced mind who understands anything at 
all about the physiology of this noble animal, can read Thorley’s Testi- 
monials without coming to the conclusion that condiment to the horse 
is his natural Arabica Revalenta. The small quantity of food that 
supports the horse of the Arab in Arabia and the East is the suprise of 
travellers. Now, not only does his food contain a larger amount of 
condiment, but the very air he breathes is also seasoned with it. Does 
not this then account for what travellers tell us about the “Arab and his 
horse?” And does not the absence of such condimental aliment account 
for the enormous quantities of food consumed by horses in this country 


and the little work vast numbers of them can do for it ? 
FOREIGN. 
The week opened with important intelligence fromabroad. Italy, 


which has hitherto enjoyed the lion’s share of space and attention in 
the columns of the press, this week gives place to Austria, which is 


now in possession of a “constitution,” which will be found in another 
column. Hungarian vassalage is abolished ; so also is the exemption 


of the aristocracy from taxation; the different provinces of the empire 
are recognised as constituent parts of one constitutional aggregate; the 
Magyar language is to be used in Hungary, and there is to be a dis- 
tinct sovereignty in respect of that country. Constitutionalism has 
been already reduced to practice in Styria, where a system of repre- 
Sentation has been established. Out of forty-two members forty are 
to be elective, the Speaker to be nominated by the Emperor. ‘The 
Fepresentation is that of classes; six members to be elected by the 
ergy, twelve by the proprietary, ten by the cities and boroughs, two 





by the two Chambers of Commerce, and twelve by the peasantry ; 
leaving the privileged classes in a minority of 18 against 24. . 

On Friday, last week, the Sardinian Chambers, after voting an 
address to the King, expressive of confidence and gratitude, i 
from his recent energetic deportment, were closed. 

The first news from Italy this week was, that General Cialdini had 
routed the Neapolitans in a decisive encounter at Isernia, about 35 
miles from Capua, on the high road between that place and the 
Abruzzi, and not far from where the Volturno takes its aise; 800 men 
and 51 officers, including a general, were taken prisoners by the 
victors; while the King, in person, had reached Sulmona, about 30 
miles distant. At Rome, it appeared, that recruiting for the Pope’s 


forces had been desisted from; aad rumours were in m that 
Lamoriciere was about to proceed to his native country. Oa the other 
hand, the Austrians were busy, in Venetia, making cay pe for any 
emergency that might arise. General Benedek is the Commander- 
in-Chief destined for that province, it being sup his can 
now be spared from Hungary. This will make any but the most 


credulous suspect that the concessions to Hu were anything but 
the spontaneous prompting of a mind capable of profiting by ex- 


perience ; much less the generous peace-offerings of an ingenuous, but 


| hitherto mistaken, nature: it looks very much as if the constitutional 


| 


| the Belvidere P. 


as birds, dogs, monkeys, &c., kept by the soldiers; or, at least, for | 


ng dominant because the fat ofa | 


reforms were simply a pretence effected under the severest par 
The Archduke Albert William accompanies the General, arly in 
the week we heard from Italy that there had been a great pre- 
ponderance in the voting in favour of the absolute and unconditional 
annexation of Naples. But if we are to rely on what we have been 
told so often, about the fallacies of this mode of decision, as exempli- 
fied in the election of Louis Napoleon to the office of French E: . 
it is clear that the republican party has not had a fair chance. Every 
thing we hear from Italy up to the time of writing, betokens the 
military success of the liberal movement. Capua is in possesion of the 
Garibaldians. In diplomatic proceedings Pallavicinis’s views in favour 
of unconditional annexation were in process of being 8 ly 
carried out. The King of Sardinia was expected to enter Naples on 
the 28th. Count Cavour is understood to have made the disbandi 
of all foreign mercenaries on the of the Pope an 
coudition to the release of prisoners of war taken by the Sardinians. 

As the week advanced, news arrived from Austria that the new con- 


| stitution had met with a favourable reception from the people. 


The Emperor of Russia arrived at Warsaw towards the close of last 
week, and took up his residence with the Prince Regent of Prussia, in 
e. The Emperor of Austria has had the Labyinski 
Palace prepared for his reception. Prince Gortschakoff and t 
Rechberg were to be present. Baron Schleinitz was prevented from at- 
tending by inopportune indisposition, his place being supplied by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Herr Gruner. Prince Hohen.. 
zollern, the Prussian minister, it was understood, would himself pro- 
ceed to the Warsaw Conferences. 

The Chief Secretary of the Russian Embassy at Turin, we learned as 
the week opened, had officially intimated to the Federal Council, the 
definitive withdrawal of the legation ; diplomatic relations having thus 
been interrupted between these two powers. 

A report was prevalent that the Russian forces encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Warsaw had received orders to march, and were 
already en route towards the south, their destination being kept a pro- 


| found secret. 
troops concerned. On the other hand, if the soldiers liked to have their | 





The Emperor of Russia has written an autograph letter to the 
Emperor of the French, that he is not concocting a new and revised 
edition of the Holy Alliance. 

The determination of Prussia not to recall her minister from Turin 
seems now to be no longer a secret. 

The frog emulating the ox and bursting itself with vanity and self- 
conceit, is well exemplified in the little petty potentates (if we measure 
them by the power they possess) of Portugal and Spain, playing the 
ape of Russia, in withdrawing their ministers from Turin. 

We learned at mid week, through the Parisian journals, that a 
telegram had been received dated Beyrout, October 12, asserting that the 
English squadron left on the 11th inst., it was said, for the Adriatic. 
Two French vessels remained at Beyrout. It was reported that agitation 
prevailed at Damascus, and that threats had been made agai the 
Christians in consequence of the war tax. Fuad Pasha and the French 
and Russian Consuls had returned in haste to Damascus. 

The Coastitutionnel contains an official article of the species 
styled in diplomatic terminology “semi-official,” of such im 
that we give a full summary of it:—The article is signed by its editorial 
secretary. It commences by energetically repelling the accusations 
brought against the Government of the Emperor by those who reproach 
him for not intervening in Italy against the revolution, and by those 
who wish to see him sustain the Italian movement at all hazards. 
French policy could not, without compromising its most incontestable 
principles and its essential interests, hold either ono or other of the two 
lines of conduct. In taking part against Italy, the Emperor would 
betray his origin, he would lose the c cer he holds from universal 
suffrage by which he was elected, and would divest himself of the 
authority necessary to a Sovereign of France for the good of Europe. 
‘The more he is equitable to peoples the greater is the service rendered 
by the Emperor to the principle of authority. Besides, an intervention 
could only be a military occupation of the Peninsula. What would 
Italy, England, and Europe have said? They would have looked 
upon the Peninsula thus protected as a French Italy. The 
other attitude was equally impossible and dangerous. It would 
have made us an accomplice of the nig amar ay | state of 
things. It would have caused us to break with Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, and have brought us to a general war. The Emperor would 
have changed his role. Moderator of the revolution, he would become 
its chief. Pacificator of Europe, he would become its terror. Arbiter 
in questions of political equilibrium, he would lose the titles of his com- 
petency. Representative of national will, he would become a mere 
instrument. Thus France could neither support revolutionary inten- 
tions nor absolutist reactions in Italy. What line of policy should she 
follow? ‘The article then enters upon consideration of the political 
conditions of each of the great Powers of Europe, and having reviewed 
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and defines the part France would take therein. ‘The article 
by urging that an organised and powerful Italy is henceforth 
to the interest of Europe. In consecrating it by an act of high juris- 
diction, Europe would show as much prudence as justice. 
The Prince of Wales had, it appeared by the last advices, arrived at 
New York; and received an “ovation” of the usual demonstrative 
from the citizens of the transatlantic commercial metropolis. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Royat Eneuisu Orrra.—The production of Trovatore, in an Eng- 
lish garb, briefly noticed in our last week’s No., afforded a “ vehicle” 
for fhe introduction of three more of the new artistes with whose (now 
successfully proved) accomplishments the attractions of the “ Pyne and 
Harrison” company are strengthened and enriched. Place aux dames ; 
—to take the lady first; Madame Palmieri met with a tion due 
to her powers asa singer and an actress, and which are unequivocably 
such as to rank her amongst the most valuable acquisitions of any 
opera company in which her services might be “retained.” Her pow- 
erful soprano voice is not wanting in the sympathetic quality, so essen- 
tial in a first-class singer, and she possesses a force and impulsiveness 
which gives a decision and effectiveness to her performances. In the 

we are noticing she sustains, as a matter of course, the part of 
and her development of the in its twofold aspect, musi- 
cal and ic, was in the highest degree effective, although there 
were indications that, while apparently quite familiar with the stage, 
is particular role was new to her. Mr. Alberto Lawrence has not 
only the Italian in the orthography of his name, but in his “ school.” 
He was already favourably known as a baritone concert singer, with 
unmistakable traces of Italian training in his style of singing, and 
shows himself on the to be zealous, attentive, and painstaking, in 
study and application. It was remarked, as our classical readers will 
remember, by a high authority, that in eloquence a little redundan 
and luxuriance in a young beginner was a hopeful sign, and the remar! 
is equally applicable to other descriptions of artiste’s work, besides 
A young singer or actor had much better be too energetic 
than too tame; it is a good fault, as it is in a clock to be too fast ; we 
can tone down superadequacy of force, but we can’t supply the want 
of it. A young artiste who shows that he is in earnest gives the 
best of future success. The part of the Count de Luna was 
Mr. pended share in the performance in question. Mr. T. Distin, 
also well known as a concert singer, and whose voice might be described 
a8 a bass-baritone of effective quality, was the Ferrando of the opera ; 
first appearance on the lyric stage is sufficient to show that he is 
not likely to forfcit the favourable impression which his ers had 
already created. Mr. Henry Haigh resumed his character of Manrico ; 
which, in all its points he proves, that he has carefully studied, and in 
which he appears entirely at home, presenting the audience with a 
highly effective rendering of this very difficult part. Miss Leffler had 
the part of Azucena a ioned to her in the new caste of this piece. 
One of the principal features at this house is the performance of a 
favourite overture by the unequalled orchestra under Mr. Mellon’s 
idance. To hear one of this chef d’euvres, such as Rossini’s 
” or “Semiramide,” or Weber's “ Der Freischutz,” played 
by a band so ect in all its parts, and which goes like a single in- 
strument, worked by one hand and inspired by one mind, is in itself no 
ordinary treat. In addition to this “feature,” the evening's per- 
formances terminate with a very elegant divertissement. On Tuesday 
evening the opera of The Crown Diamonds was uced for the 
first time this season. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison 
sustained their original characters of Catarina and Don Henrique ; Mr. 
H. Horncastle ap for the first time as the old diplomatist the 
Count de Cam yor, and the rest of the parts were distributed as 
follows: Don Sebastian, Mr. A. St. Albyn; the three Coiners, Rebol- 
ledo, Mugnos, and Barberigo, were respectively mted by Messrs. 
H. Co a? all, and Wallworth, and Miss Thirl appeared as Diana. 
The admirable and characteristic acting and singing of Miss Pyne anu 
Mr. Harrison a , if possible, more finished in each successive 
jion. ere is an archness and a grace in Miss Pyne’s per- 
formance that stamps it as one of the best portrayals ever witnessed on 
the lyric boards, and her singing, if possible, su her acting. 
She looks her part well, as also does Mr. Harrison that of the Portu- 
guese exquisite; “looks” on the stage as off, go for much in this 
sublunary sphere, and when the look is not belied by the reality, 
but on the contrary, the reality turns out to be more than even 
appearances gave promise of, there is nothing more to be desired, 
we suppose, in any sphere, superlunary or otherwise. The gems 
of the opera we “tumultuously” applauded and redemanded, but 
the “ encores” were not responded to by repeats, except in the 
duet between Catarina and Diana, in the second act, which the 
audience positively refused to dispense with. Mr. Horncastle made a 
bustling, officious, Polonius-like prime minister, and entered thoroughly 
into the character. Miss Thirlwall deserves praise for her repre- 
sentation of Diana. Mr. Corri, as the chief rogue of the gang of 
coiners, who afterwards fills the cognate and congenial office of chief 
government spy and thief-taker, infused his spirited drollery into the 
part, and was well supported by Mr. Lyall and Mr. Wallworth, who 
personated the remaining desperadoes of the worthy trinity mentioned 
ubove. Mr. St. Albyn was an effective Don Sebastian. The curtain 
had to be raised in response to the plaudits which succeeded its fall , 
Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, in obedience {to a subsequent “ call” 
of the most enthusiastic character, passed along the foot-lights amidst 
an ovation of applause from all parts of the house. After the opera; 
the overture to Semiramide was superbly played by the band. Why 
is not some first class overture always saved before the commencement 
of tome which have no overture of their own? or why should not 


poealele, of things in Italy, it draws the conclusion that a congress is 
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overtures be — for those which are not good? Will 

the operatic managements of the metropolis take the hint? The 
1 age with a ballet divertissement, in which Mdlles. 

Clara Morgan appear to great advantage, and various 

beck Bretty devices are aocomnpfished by means of ribands and flower 
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Her Magesty’s Torarre.—This week Robin Hood is played three 
times. This opera has drawn more than any new production, native op 
foreign, that has been brought out on lyric boards for many a season, 
Indeed, in it all the elements of attraction are concentrated into a 
of which it forms the centre. The sentiment of patriotism, evoked 
the essential nativeness of Mr. Macfarren’s opera; the time-h 
traditions of early history, always a favourite subject with the bulk of 
the people ; even the reminescences of the nursery tales and 
which amused our infancy; all these circumstances contribute 
quota to make the piece take. Then there is the ificent cast of the 
leading characters; the great dramatic power suddenly dey 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington ; the universal publicity which ~ 2 
T. Smith has given to the work itself, and the company to whom it, 
representation been assigned. These few words, therefore, are ql] 
that need be devoted in our notice this week to the performance jn 
question. On Monday, Donnizetti’s chef dwuvre, Lucrezia Borgia, way 
 pmenrg with the following distribution of the powerful parts;— 
ucrezia, Mdlle. Titiens; Gennaro, Sig. Giuglini; Alfonso, Sig. 
Gassier ; Maflio Orsini, Madame Lemaire; the other characters also 
were efliciently represented. The respective powers and characteristics 
of the several artistes who appeared are well seamen Sig. Gassier, who 
is at home in every opera and up to every part, made an effective Duke; 
his vocal qualifications, for the role being, perhaps, second to those of no 
artiste on the lyric stage, and his histrionic powers being very considerable, 
Sig. Giuglini was in exeellent voice, and in all the passages which are 
marked by subdued pathos, his acting, as well as singing (especi 
in the dying scene, which concludes the opera), was feeling 
expression itself. Of Mdlle. Titiens it is not too much to say, thet 
her whole performance, from first to last, vocally and histrionically, 
was perfeetion itself. Her singing was superb ; her acting ae 
her vocal displays never combined the elements of immense power 
unequalled sweetness with greater effect; and her perfect command 
over her voice, her capability of adapting it to every exi of 
passion and feeling, issued in a d of finished execution was 
pathos and expression itself. The opening scene, where Lucrezis 
discovers Gennaro ee the gentler feelings of her natuy 
predominate; her woun ride re | humiliation, cou with 
suppressed rage, in the scene, where Orsini snatches the from her 
face; the agonising gtruggle of feeling, where she is compelled to give 
the poison to her son; the energy and eagerness she displays in 
administering the antidote and patie for his escape ; her passionate 
pleading with the Duke for Gennaro’s life, in which the expression she 
throws into her deep thrilling tones is absolutely harrowing; the 
horror with which she discovers that her son is poisoned & 
second time, and not only refuses to take the antidote, but 
overwhelms her with reproaches and imprecations; her 
despair, “& epento!” when he dies; her wild announcement to 
the Duke (who pposed G 0 to be a lover), that 
he is her son; and lastly, her own death; are all rendered in a style 
which leaves not one single point on which criticism could do other- 
wise than award unqualified praise. Eneores were generally declined 
by the singers. The encore of the famous trio in the second act (count- 
ing the“ prologue” as one), must not, however, be omitted; and the 
principal artists were called before the curtain and received an “ova- 
tion” from a fashionable and discriminative audience, which, however, 
was not so crowded as the admirable performance of this grand opera 
deserved. On Wednesday, Don Giovanni was given, with the same 
caste as that of the first performance this season, which will be found 
in four notice of last week. The arrangements of the current week 
included pa nag on Friday of Les Huguenots, the parts fm 
i mer to Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini as Valentina and 
did angis Malle. Vaneri, Marguerite di Valois; Signor Gassier, Il 
Conte de San Bris; Signor Mercuriali, Trevannes; Signor Danieli, De 
Cosse; Signor Briani, Il Conte de Nevers; Signor Casletti, De Retz; 
Signor Vialetti, Marcello; Mvdame Lemaire, Urbano: and Malle. 
Morlacchi’s accomplishments are in requisition in the ballet, which 
forms an agreeable episode in this magnificent performanci. 


Drvry Laye.—The Game of Speculation has been revived here this 
week, with a cast in which Mr. Lambert represented Earthworm; Mr. 
Robert Roxby, Sir Harry Lester; Mr. Templeton, Grossmark; Mr. 
Tilbury, Prospectus; and the inimitable portrayal of Sir Affable Hawke 
by Mr. Charles Mathews, stamped the piece with a degree of originality 
calculated to obliterate tx toto the consciousness that the piece is one 
of those which we have “taken from the French.” The next novelty 
on the bills is a new production, new at least to London audiences, 
boasting a great transatlantic popularity. It rejoices, for a su 
piece must be supposed to rejoice if it does anything, in the somewhat 
enigmatical title of Cherry and Blue. One Horace Sackville has been 
duly made happy at church, and ought to lead the sober, p ‘ 
unromantic sort of life which, according to a high authority, finds its 
advent after the honeymoon has “waned into a crescent’s corrusca 
tions.” He takes to reading bad books, however, and is straightway 
struck with an itch to be erratic, discursive, and gallant, against all the 
rules of propriety, morality, and conventionality. Accordingly, he 
initiates a romantic liaison with an unknown fair one, replete with 
the attractions of novelty and mysteriousness, enhanced by moonlight 
assignations, in a grotto; that being a very poetical place of rendezvous. 
This interesting unknown, however, is no other than Mrs. Sackville 
(Miss Arden) in disguise; a circumstance which is illustrative of curl 
ous psychological idiosyncrasies, as it shews that the “ old love” which, 
in the language of Miss Pool’s favourite ballad, so many want to be 
“ off with,” is capable of proving quite as attractive as “the new,” if the 
imagination can only be got to invest 'it with a spice of on 
Byron tells us that of the same “love” “pleased for ever” it wot 
be most satisfactory for “the heart as well as liver.” Can no philo- 
sopher invent a process for vamping up the old “love” into a “new 
one,” and scraping a nap upon its threadbare surface? But Byron 
infects us with his blemish of digression. To return :—Mr. Sackville, 
having the bump of cautiousness very largely developed, has no 
sooner commenced his liaison than he is terrified out of his life lest 
Mrs. Sackville should discover it, and she being in the secret (which he 
little dreams of), is enabled to turn the tables upon him, and makes 
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his life just such a burden as a man’s life, under such circumstances, 
is likely to be. Just as he is about to take final leave of his senses, his 
wife ~ and matters are made up after the most approved histrionic 
fashion. The dramatis persone comprise a certain Mr. Ormonde and 
a certain Colonel Pompley, enacted by Mr. Farrel and Mr. Lambert, 
who try to ag ee one another in the good graces of a lady who is 
conspicuous by her absence from the plot of the piece. Both novelties 
were highly successful, and the principal artistes were called upon to 
appear before the curtain. 

Harmarker TuEaTre.—There have been two “revivals” at this 
house during the currentweek. In the Jrish Ambassador, Mr. John 
Brougham finds ample scope and verge enough to trace, not certainly 
that peculiar line of characters alluded to by the Bard in Gray's poem, 
but one of those characters which belong emphatically to his repertoire, 
and are stamped with his speciality; to wit, that of Sir Patrick 
O'Plenipo. In the other revival, The Love Chase, the cast was as 
follows:—Sir William Fondlove, Mr. Chippindale; Wildrake, Mr. 
Howe; Master Waller, Mr. Villiers; Lydia, Miss Florence Haydon ; 
Widow Green, Mrs. Wilkins ; the part of Constance, the heroine of the 

iece was, of course, assumed by Miss Amy Sedgwick. Is there any 
reason why there should not be two portrayals of a character, each 
different yet each perfect; two delineations which leave nothing to be 
desired and yet leaving two distinct individualities ? No doubt the one 
which made the earliest impression will, in the case of most minds, be 
that which is the most admired. But this is no fair test. We should 
aim at Catholic impartiality, that universal appreciativeness which 
recognises no foregone conclusion, no carly stereotyped preference, in 
short no “ first love’”’ in‘matters of art. The late lamented Mrs. Nisbet 
has been so “identified” with Constance, that playgoers are apt to 
measure everything by her standard. It is the way in all things. 
There is a tendency in all minds on all subjects to take what is familiar 
and habitual as the criterion by which to judge whatever is novel. 
A defect it unquestionably is, but not the less prevalent or less potent. 
Miss Sedgwick’s impersonation of Constance is an admirable perfor- 
mance in conception and realization; presents no flaw for criticism to 
censure. There is a great deal in the possession of those qualifications 
of mind, voice, face, and person, which are adaptable for the assumption 
of every part; and, in virtue of which, an artiste is enable to look every 
well; and these qualifications Miss Sedgwick possesses in an 

eminent d All the other roles were efficiently developed by Mr. 
Buckstone’s powerful company, whose names we have mentioned above. 

Lyceum TuraTreE.—Miss Gougenheim, whose new success as Con- 
stance, in the Love Chase, we briefly chronicled in last week’s number, 
has received the unanimous suffrages of the London press, whose 
criticisms are but an expansion of the short text into which, from the 
lateness in the week of her first appearance in that character, we were 
compelled to compress our remarks. Her fame for versatility, as well 
as force and graphic vividness of dramatic portraiture, is now thoroughly 
established. On Monday, Ze Pioneers, announced in our last, was 
produced. The nucleus towards which all the interest of the piece 

vitates is one Jocko, a gentleman of colour, whom the great mother 

ature made up in a hurry, and sent into the world in a sad state of 
disarrangement. By that admirable ey process, however, 
which is one of her characteristics,.she has made up for defects of 
symmetry by an unusual amount of physical and mental vigour, which 
enable the possessor, Jocko, to perform exploits compared with which 
those of Quasimodo, and all the wonderful dwarf-abortions—black, 
blue, and i-coloured—ever known (or unknown) are mere 
bagatelles. Nay, with the exception of that one of the labours of 
Hercules, which must have given occasion to fifty others, and which 
we need not allude to, as the facts are in the remembrance of every 
classical scholar, we doubt if that veritable hero himself ever performed 
anything to be compared with the achievements of Jocko. The 
elements are at his command ; he presses fire and water into his service, 
and drowns and burns his enemies by the score, besides knocking down 
whole battalions like ninepins. The character affords —— scope for 
the display of very great histrionic powers on the part of Mr. Watkins, 
who personates our deformed nigger friend. The scene is laid in 
America, during the struggle of the French and English, prior to the 
outbreak of the reyolution which eventuated in the establishment of 
the United States ; the story being taken from the well-known novel of 
the same name, by the late Mr. Cooper, who, we may remark in passing, 
was one of the greatest writers of fiction that modern times can boast. 
are two persecuted lovers in the piece, the lady being in much 
danger of being married against her will to somebody she don’t like 
and won't have, and it is on her behalf that Jocko works his miracles. 
Miss Saville, and Messrs. Neville, Johnstone, and Lyon, contribute 
their talents to the effective representation of the piece, which, how- 
ever, does not afford much room for display by any character but Jocko, 
The Misses Collinson have appeared this week in a new ballet diver- 
tissement, suited to the exhibition of their talents. 





Proris’s Purrarmonrc Concrrts.—These concerts do more even 
than sustain the prestige of their ina ion. Monday’s me 
contained the famous shadow song (Ombre leg?re), whic ame 
Lemmens-Sherrington (who was rapturously encored in it as usual) sings 
in a style surpassed by no artiste in the world. She had two — 
against her name; there were cornet, flute, and violin solos, by Messrs. 
Levy, B. Wells, and V. Buziau, respectively. The great orchestral 
works were the overtares to Der Freischutz and Semiramide, and 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. On Wednesday, the Messiah was given 
with the same cast as the first mentioned in our last. 
On Thursday, Madame Catherine Hayes the “Orudele ah no 
mio bene,” and “Non mi dir” (Don Giovanni), “ Before mine eyes,” 
and “Softly sighs the voice of evening” (Der Freischutz), and “ The 
harp that once through Tara’s halls,” into which she infused that 
superlative expression and pathos which pre-eminently distinguish her 
vocal displays. Two artistes new to this series appeared on 3 
Miss Helen M‘Leod, who made so favourabe an impression on 
the occasion of her debut at the Hanover-square Rooms 
last season, and who sang “ Vedrai carino” with great sweetness and 
feeling, exhibiting an excellent style, worthy of oneof M. Schira’s most 
accomplished pupils, and such as shows that her native qualities, both 
of voice and intelli are considerable; and Miss Clari Fraser, who 
delivered “ Where the bee sucks,” and “ My mother bids me bind 
my hair,” with a degree of graceful effect which procured for her 
unanimous and enthusiastic applause. “O caro —s and “ O, 
*tis a glorious sight,” were allotted to Mr. W. Cooper, and 
“Madamina” and “In diesen heiligen hallen” to Mr. Weiss, 
by whom they were given in the well-known admirable style of 
The only one of the numerous “re-demands” which 


these artists. 
“eventuated” in an encore, was Mr. Levy’s cornet solo, “The 
exile’s lament,” (Roche Albert or Jullien?). Among the orchestral 


works was Meyerbeer’s march (Camp of Silesia). On Saturday, 27th 
instant, Rossini’s sacred masterpiece, the Stabat Mater entire, will 
form the first part of the p me, the secend being devoted to 
a miscellaneous selection of “ gems.” 

St. James’s Hatt.—The ary ed of Elijah on Wednesday, 
under the direction of Dr. Ide, drew a crowded and 
fashionable audience. Madame pro Bom wwho has shown 
herself equally great on the lyric stage and in the oratorio, delivered 
the leading soprano solos with inimitable expression, grace, and effect. 
Madame Sainton-Dolby sung her parts in that commanding and finished 
style for which she is renowned. Mr. George Perren was the leading 
tenor, and gave complete effect to that portion of the music. The 
basso parts were assigned to Mr. Wallworth; and the remainder to 
Misses Stabbach, Chambers, and Marian Moss; and Mesers. Walker 
and Henry ; and the whole performance in its totality and its details 
was excellent. The orchestra was-entirely filled up to the walls by the 
band and chorus, which were in the most satisfactory state of training and 
efficiency. Messrs. H. Blagrove and Viotti Collins er instru- 
mentalists. Mr. George Lake was the organist. Dr. Wylde himself 
conducted. The Messiah, as our readers may remember, was the 
initial performance of Dr. Wylde’s series of oratorios, and was given 
on the 8rd instant (vide our number of the 6th October). The Crea- 
tion would form a triad, exhibiting in their perfection the three great 
schools of the sacred drama. 


Tae Asphaltum Company, who have extensive works at Millwall, 
are producing very superior oil from a bituminous substance. It is 
called “ Luna oil,” and it possesses the advan of uncommon cheap- 
ness, while it yields a pure soft light, not to be surpassed for its agree- 
able effect. Although the oil is a bituminous product, it has no smell, 
is colourless, is not inflammable, and if spilt leaves no marks or staine. 
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Greyness, baldness, and other diseases of the hair, their cause and re- 
medy, with “ Hints on the Hair, its care and culure,” by F.M Herring, 
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